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The eiccttutiui! □£ the rt^ocnrcli rcportiod here wao f a c J liLfltt?d 
by the cooperation ol m«Tiy putnonu nt thu Ancoiift Schoo] and The 
University of Chicago* 'fha tcachera nnd childron at the schoql 
were very helpful In niaking thctm^olvco available to us and pro- 
viding flsslstance and fflcllltlea whf*n nucesBary. The parentB of 
the Headstart children w€re alao tnoBt coopf^rntive In complying 
wltli requcatB for pctiminsion to follow and test children, even 
when they wore no longer In the Ancoiia School* Lila Gardoni the 
Director of the School, helped ua In many \^ays including admin*^ 
Isterlng tests, and sharing her insights about children and their 
parents with us* Gwen Washington assisted us in many vays Includ-' 
Ing helping u© keep traolc of chlldrenp each cther^ and finances* 

The bulk of the field work which went Ifito this study was 
Bupervlaed by Alfred Karlson who ala© did much testing and ob- 
servation In the School* Nancy Miller took almost total respon*- 
slblllty for the social Interaction study and has written the 
section of this report dealing with that area, she also admin- 
istered teatB, Ellen Potter asilsted in both the testing prograo 
and the elaiaroom obaervatione, Christine Halfar participated In 
the observational part of the study* The work of this staff was 
much appreciated, not only for Its general eKctllence and punc- 
tuality, but for the good spirit tnalntained by all Involved* We 
are all Indebted to Judy Jensen, who was (ivailable to us through- 
out the course of this work to remind us of things done In the 
past and help us think through our current procedures, and be- 
cause previous research materials were all easily located and 
understood due to her organisational abilities, , 



Sue Grass and Spencer Rwlnton annlsted us In gettlnE the 
diita throu|',h the cginputDr with spead and good will. The work of 
our coders, Bob Jaffc, Jon Jaffo, Barbara Colteifi and Martha 
Gflrber wn^ also much npprectated, Fliiallyp Kathy Cotton was able 
through her nkill to turn our niany scrMjblingQ into a final typed 
Tiiiia crip t ^ 



INTRODUCTION 

/ Since 1965 the Aneona Montessorl School hao had 010 suppatt 
to Investigate the effects esf a modified MontesBorl pro|ram for 
disadvantaged children In thi prtachool and eatly elenientary 
years. This report deals vtth the academic year 1969-70. j Dur- 
ing this year thirty-nine disadvantaged chUdren and a comparl- 
aon group of twenty-nine Blddle-clasB chlldten have been the 
central ffoeoa of study as they are currently attending the school. 
In addition, we have continued to follow the school careers of 
dlsadvantaied children %fho actended Aneoita at one time or another 
since 1965 and are now atttading school elsewhere y' 

Twenty-nine of the disadvantaged children who attended Ancona 
this year are In the age raiase from three to six years and par- 
ticipated In the nursery classes at the school. Ten children In 
the current sample vere disadvantaged children who had completed 
the Ancona nnrsery program previously and were attending the ele- 
Bientary school classes. For ease of presentation, thla report 
will be dlvldad so that the first part will deal with the findings 
relative to the narsery schcol ehlldren. Part II will detail 
findings on the elementary school children and follow-up data on 
ehlldren who attended Ancoiia la previous years but are now ele- 
mentary school children in ether institutions. In addition, data 
regarding children whose f antllei have had long-term Involvetnent 
in the school^wlll be discussed In Part II. , 

The Ancona Konttssori School Is a parent-governed nursery and 
primary school. The school serves a population of children who 
are predominantly of middle-class background but the racial com-- 
position of the aehool Is quite balanced Including both Negro and 



white children. The disadvantaged chlldxen attending the achool 
are all Negto and most come from the neighborhood Imoedlately 
adjacent to the school. It has always teen the policy of the 
school to place the diiadvantaged chlldreEi In its regulflr class- 
rooms with a Boall number of these children in each claaBroom. 
In this fashion the dlveralty of moat classrooms has been en- 
hanced. 

The overall objactlvea of the prograo as originally stated 
in our OEO proposal are focused in four areaal 

(1) Enhancement of the children's Intellectual growth J 
through exposure to the structure, materials and methods of a 
modified Montessorl claasroom. The niedified Montessorl class- 
rooos provide (a) opportunlcy for the developiaent of attention 
and independent task interest through their stress upon individ- 
ual teaching and learning with self-chosen, self-eo*rectlng ma- 
terials; (b) opportunity for the developiDent of abstract con- 
cepts through the Montessori sensory matetlala which provide 
training In sensory dlacrlminatlon, matchlni and seriation, and 
through supplementary materials promoting the classification of 
real objects | and (c) opportunity for expresaive and dramatic 
play. 

(2) Providing continuity of educatloiial intervention by early 
entrance Into the school, and by enabling the children to remain 
In the school through the primary grades. 

(3) Providing a school setting integrated by race and social 
class,) in order to (a) expose the disadvantaged ehlldren to an 
atmesph©re of graatar task orlaritatlefi and to the use of standard 
English speechi (b) provlda both social a^oiips with the oppor- 
tmnity far eontact through eommoii andesvors j and (c) previde the 



opportunity for Intferactlon among the parents of the ffllddle^claas 
and dlaadvantaged children through the extensive parent p«rttcl- 
patlon which is. part of the Aticona School's program, 

<4) Continued Involvement with the fafnllleg of the disadvan- 
taged children, ; through <a) recruitment of younger siblings Into 
the ptogrami (b) a aoctal work progroBi altned especially at the 
promotion of self-help through more effective problett-solvlng in 
the faallless and (c) provision of medical aervlces. 

General Stateaent of Hypotheses to Be Inveatlgated 

The hypotheseB studied in this reaearch project deal i^tt*'" 
ally with the effects of attendance at the Montesaori School 
on the Intellectual development of disBdvantaged children, the 
effects on a cluster of seh ool- facilitating behaviors auch as 
attention and task orientation, and the effects on social Inter- 
action patterns. In addition, particular Interest has been paid 
to the progress of chlldrea from families who have participated 
in the school's prograa over a number of years. 

More specifically, the hypotheses currently under study are 
as follows £ 

Hypothesis li A Montessorl progratt will increase the basic 
cognitive and behavioral skills of disadvantaged children re- 
qnired for educational achievement. This effect will be great- 
eat if started early (age three) and continued over an extensive 
period of time. 

Hypothesis las The disadvantaged children will show increased 
cognitive development, We especially anticipate improvement In 
nuttber concepts, visual dlscrlralnation, claasif Icatory skills 
and psycho-notor skills vhtch are enphaslEed In the currleulum. 



Hypotheala lb 5 th% disadvantaged children will show in- 
creased attantlveneBa to task demands, 

Hypotheala Icj Dla ttdvantaged children who continue in the 
Moncessorl eletnentary school program will show higher school 
achievement than thoae who go to public school. 

Hypothesis 2i Interaction between mlddlc-claos and disad- 
vantaged children will Increase as a function of experience In 
the program. 

Hypothesis Zai TheTe will be nore croBi-.group aoelal acts 
In children with longer tenure at the school. 

Hypothesis 2b: There will be more cross-group friendships 
among children with longer tenure at the school. 

Hypothesis 3s Cpntlnulng involvement of the sama families 
In the program will rer«lt in "diffusion effects" to the intel- 
lectual attatnBiettts of alder and younger siblings. 

Hypothesis 3a I In ftnamlnlng children who attended Ancona 
at one time, older slbltngs will show school attalnnent that la 
better than non-slblinga In public schools. 

Hypothesis 3b i yownger siblings entiting the program will 
show higher Initial cognitive and behavioral skills. 

As hypothesis Ic Is In regard to the elementary school chil- 
dren. It will be dlscuawed In Part 11 of this report. To the 
extent that other hypotheses also deal with oldtr ehlldren or 
Ancona graduates, dl»cv«slon of them will also be deferred. In 
addition, Hypothesla 3 will be discussed in Part II, 

The resMrch fatlowale which led to the formulation of these 
hypotheses for study hm been detailed In our original reports. 
Rather than repeat the rationale here, we will Incorporate 
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•dlscuBslon of the relevant literature as we present the actual 
findings and discuss them* 

PART I 

nit STUDY Of THE HURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The overall design of the study was a classic pP«- and poat- 
teac paradigm. The disadvantaged children attending the nursery 
classes and a eomparlaon group of mlddle-clasa children In the 
same classrooms were tested early in the acadeolc year and close 
to the end of the year. As can he seen from the hypotheses, the 
primary Interest was In ascertaining if change occurred on a nun- 
bet of characteristics of the children throughout the course of 
the academic year and as a result of the preschool experience. 
Since this la a long-tera study, data from previous years on some 
of the children are svallable and will be used to speak to ques- 
clons of long-tern change. 

The Sample 

Twenty-nine dlsadvantaied children participated In the clasMR 
of the Ancona preschool. These children were all Negro children 
toming from poor families who live In the neighborhood adjacent 
to the school. in general, the families of the children meat OEO 
guldallnes for participation In Headstart programs | thus the fami- 
lies have poverty line Incomes and many are mother-only house- 
holds. 

Thirteen of the disadvantaged children were In attendance at 
Ancona for the first time this year, A special effort was made 
to recruit children from families who had children in attendanca 
At Ancona In previous years. Seven of tJie thirteen new children 



were younger siblings of children who were currently attending 
Ancona or who hod participated In the Heodstart progrflm In pre- 
vious yeara. Th<i average age of the thirteen flrat-year chil- 
dren was thirty-nine monthfl as of October, 1959, There were: 
aeven girls and sljs boys In this group. 

The sixteen other dlsndvantaged children attending nursery 
clasacs had attended A.ncona In prevlouB years, Fourteen chil- 
dren were In their second year of attendance, and two were 
third year. this group had an average age of fifty-five nontha 
and was compoaed of eight hoys and eight girls. 

To the extfcut that ic was possible, every disadvantaged 
child was pair-matched with a middle-class child in his own 
classroom. The criteria for matching were sex, age, and prior 
ettendance history. The middle-class comparison sample was com- 
posed of seventeen firit-year students and twelve students In 
their second to third year in the school. The average age for 
the first-year group was forty-five months; for the second- to 
third-year group it was fifty-six months. There were sixteen 
girls and thirteen boyi in the mlddli-class comparison group. 

The eomparlson group »as not as closely matched this year 
as has been posslhle in previous years. In particular the first 
year Headstart children art typically somewhat younger than the 
available mlddle-clasa conparlson children. 

Other difficulties have arisen In regard to the Headstart 
sample this year. Massive urban renewal Is currently in progres 
in the neighborhood where the families live and the school Is 
located. Consequently, a number of famlllea have left the area. 
Whenever possible, the school made available busing arrangements 
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to famillefi. Nevertheless, In the first months of school, four 
HeadBtatt ehildreti did stop attending the school. Replacement 
childreii vfBxm enrolled two to tli«e months late, and mlddle-class 
conparlsoit children tot those replacement children had to be se- 
lected from children who hod bter In school since the start o< 
the yenf* 

In addition, one child had very erratic attendanee and left 
the school near the end of tHe year. The family's whereabouts 
could not be determined so tlie cHlld and her contrast child were 
dropped froai Che sanTle group. 

Instruments and Tgocedares 

Moat data gathering procedures were administered twice to 
all chlUren In the disadvantaged and middle-class comparison 
groups. Testing vas carried out during the beginnlni of the 
school year and close to the end of the school year. Teat ad- 
iBlnlstcatlon was done by throe tralnsd testers. The testers, 
two vo»en and one man, are all advanced graduate students in 
educational psychology- Ihe testers are all Caucasian. All 
three testers admlnlBtered the S tanf ord-Binet and WPPSI tests. 
One tester did all Merrill-Palmer and WISC testa. An addi- 
tional trained observer was used in collecting the social inter- 
action ob servattonB. 

The procedures used can be cUsstfied as to the general /' 
type of variable being measured. Ont set of variablea deals 
with the InttUectual or cognltlvi development of the children. 
Another set of procedures is measuring certain sehool rBlat|d 

befcavlora thought te be facllltatlve of school success. Another 

\s 

«et asaesses soelal interacttoii veriables, f-^ 

\^ 
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Him Sta«ford-Blti-#t Iti^tfelligeneo te st , *or« On 
-.'vetfraie, chtldren wem ^d^^M^t^tmi the Sc mJo*d-3t««t 
rottewe Jfcs of school mttmmtn<^ tm the Hrtt «o»-tl«8 
chirty— Qfte weeks for tlie s»c»ma t^ictni. Th«8 tl»er« »P- 

th«'|tlnford-llBat w#s iauiiitst«tei «&c»Td4nB t< «t*Bdi»d 
«f»e6dwsei by testers «h* %rat « italcid to the wiwai iiawd»td,, 
Cn e6tt^J»l. the tM« was in out aa^a^lofl tff «b«\it hour, 

tut tawttnj was teriata«t*i H tte fttalld tl^e* untfoopera- 

Cive awd was centlnuftA aino th^r t«ssl»i\» 

CWPPSIV, All sanpl* rfitldtfa*. tmt ya«f» of «g« 

eat«ed Ulmatad scale, f thm Wllil. Itt adddttjri, 4 <ti» ehiL- 
at^ff uwd«» who smtwid a^U t« «apond ^ir^ «.ls« tested* 

-ihe WPrSI aeaUs used vgifes Aeltliti«t46» Anliai ao*ae , »lais«» 
Giwt«;U Dealgns, aaa Slock D^itgna. J'^w f our Jt^ bs 

eo«falned te compute a pr«s*t^d ptetf «f«attce I.Q . s^Al"** 
teisctd ladtvidually acwAlM « thi seiB-dard Pr«e-djr«», 
«s*«ift« ttsually took pU« t»i o-n* f ««y-rhi.nt»Je iwis ion, Th« 
^PPSI Saa adnlnistetrid 4-UE*np tT>« «««« t**' intirvftls «^ €h« 
Sttnfotfd'BlAat* 

(a> He«lll-Pal«iir ScaJii or M«ft«a3 lists (Wy, kSl 
^htaiirin undet four ymr- «e« llvan i'^'J^f ^ 

l/ettal teens la the Metr U*-ralB» t ««« ftot adi»toUtareii, bi^c 
Til ette,* Item. war., mi* pr^ce di.« allows f « a e»«pt,t*tlja 

ar€ pre^aduMs. Teat4n» u*u#lly U-t*d aboat one ttoiir. lh« 
«lir«lli-Palmer wai «d«toii«a*ed dupinf the mm^ eliaa InUtvals 
as *he S«tiford-Biii«t a»4 Wffil. 0«e taitar giva all tHe 
«anil3,-f aamer tests. 

MsaBiires at scheol^rjlat^'«J j^js-vt^ya and fcttJAadei 

(l^ airch proeedu«« £o» eacapoe Uins «ap»na« styUa to 
<og«ltdva task deiaarda on *h« St»iie ot^-»t«t« fcii«. At the ttna 
*r 4dBLdttiatratlon of the S *a«foftf-»ln«t t«talllB«nea Teit, a 
-reeerd w«a »ade of tha eUad«ao'» t«»1io<»i" ts» P®"" ^ 

ssentid mad of the t«««»t'» bahavJ.Br aoujtJnelt^n wAth tha teat 

"''^leltlMt'Sirch, tj^, (3968) h.^* d.^alo^jd a coding .yat«« 
^he tab 3r children's teapS^s*8 to isha S tswf e»d-Bin^t '^e . 
llj ai lor such dl»enaU» as ^ock ori»«it«tip, «yp6 off aot^work 
sap Lis made, ete. IHU pifoeodttra orisiniilty -was «sed ia a 

s^fl o.! the groups .xlA^* m t^4y . The pr«c«dt>tj rai«U. » 
Jer oe ieoreJ on whic* gv»ti^ eanparlaon* <a« rnda. With ailnor 
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ttodlftcati«nB , wa folloved the llertaig pyocodurcs, iqategostzlng 
all resp&nses naade dwrlng the Stanf otfd-ninc t test, 

<2) Teotets' ratings of attention, task behaviot,., attitudes 
toward testers' authority, Followlt^g each adtnlnls ttatlon of the 
Stanford-Blnet, the examiner rated the clitld on a niimber of di- 
mensions of test behavior. Ratings vers made follot^tng both the 
flrat and second admintstratlon of the tests. The dtmenslons- 
pertain broadly to test bcshavlor as such and to the social rela- 
ttonshlp tlie child Qxhlhlts with the ^Knmlner, 

Th esft tost ratings have been made every year In conjunction 
with the Ancona Headstart research. Test ratings were iiiade on 
fifteen scales. The scales are designed so that end polntp do 
net neeesi«rlly conform to optlnal vs. detrimental test behavlox. 
liid points o£ Che scales usually refer tc extremes of behavior 
with optimal hahavlors falling at the roldpolnts. Ratings In- 
clude swch dlmeivfllons as Dtstractlblllty , Activity level, Speed 
of Response, Terslstence» S e If "Confidence , and Undets taadabl llty 
of Speech, h copy of the rating form cam be found In Appendix A. 

(3) Teaehers' ratings of attention, taslt behavior, attitudes 
toward classroom authority. Teachers were asked to rate the 
children In the research sample on q number of dimension.8 at the 
teclnnlng and end of the school year, TeaclierB' ratings were 
mad'e at approximately the same time chat the StanfoTd-Blnet was 
administered. The rating forms used by the teachers were paral- 
lel to those used by the testers. The child s behavior in the 
classroom, rather than In the test situation, was tbe object un- 
der constderatlon. Twelve of the fifteen dimenslona rated by 
the testers were rated by the teachers. 



Measures of soetal iiiteractlon 

<1) Social Interaction Observations, The ptoeedure used for 
observing social Interaction was a modification of the Marshall- 
McCandloss <19S7) Social Interaction jnethod . A dally flve-mlnute 
observation was made of each child until a total of lOO minutes 
of obBervatlon per child was collected. The goal ol the obser- 
vatlen vma to record as closely as possible the child 'a social 
interaction and other activity behavior. The Initials of each' 
child with whom the observed child interacted, and Instances of 
teacher-eh ild Interaction were noted. 

Each record was coded by the observer aceordlng to the follow- 
ing wethod} the first social Interaction occurring In each 
mlftute vas coded, and if an act vas directed to more than one 
child, the initials of each child Involved -were recorded, Thus a 
maximum of lOO acts per child were coded. Categories for coding 

social acts were! 

1, Friendly InteTactlon i asaoclatlve play, friendly ap- 
proach, friendly converBation, physical and verbal affection, non- 
verbal attention to initiation by others (e.g., amUtng, nodding 
head, joining activity), imitation of others, compllftnce, Frtendly 
interaction was further coded as follows t 
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a. dominatlve s child attenpts to gain control of situ-' 
attan elthcT dlplamattcally or authoritatively, giving direc- 
ttoaa, assigning tolas, commanding. - 

b. iritegTative ? Interaction is eooptrative with n€air 

«qa«l Bliarini. 

II. Agfiga salon i Aggresalon was coded in the 0ollevlo| Biatiners 

a. pltyTical t actual phyaical asgyaBsAgn or strong thiMt 
Of aane <e,g., raising hand, thraatenitig wltti dbjeet), 

b. verbals name calling, threata, gnubbing, wlthdraval 
«ltli verbal abuse, refusal to share or aooperate, criticising, 

Ijlaailng, demamding. 

e, pyavoitad i aggression ia in reapDnae to another 

child's threat. . . , 

d> unproYOked s aggression is Initiated hy the observed 

chll^. • ' . ' V 

Ill, iB elatine Behavior t avoidance, withdrawal from activity 
vltWut sggraaslve behavior (coded only if child dots not join 
an©tlier group or itamediate activity). Ignoring the approaeh of 
anotlier child (without aggressive behavior). 

IF, Teaeher^Student Interaetion i 

Recorded as T if Initiated by teacher, ^ , , ^ 

Ageorded as S 1£ Initiated by student. Student Initiated 
aeu were further coded as SI if student seeks ifistrumental as- 
iistance, and as SE l£ student seeks enotional support, approval 
affeH^tion or comfort. 

Sficlal interaction ebaervatlons were collected during the tlioe 
period from late January through March, 1970, Four obstrvirs 
participated In data collection and coding. Reliability anong 
tii« four observers palttd with all partners for at least sis 
siMltaneous observation periods was calculated. The average 
amreeaent between all observers on both the occurance and cate- 
gory of an act was 9 3%. When agreenent on to when the act was 
directed was Incliided, overall agreeinent W4sa 85^, These relt- 
gbllitlea were considered satisfactory, 

Owatlonal Statement of Hvpotheae i for the Study of Hursery 
Scho ol Children 

Having descrited the sample and Ins trutnents , it is now pos- 
sllile to detail the procedures for testing the hyfotheses of the 
a tmAy , 

Hypotbesis Is k Honteasori prograni will increase the basic 
ce«ttitlva and behavioral skills of dls advantaged children required 
fov educational achlevenent. This «f£ect will be greatest if 
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started «arly (age thiee) and continuad over an extanstve 

l^evlod of tiffie. 

Hypothesis lai the dABadvantaged childrftn will sbow In- 
ereaied eognttive devtlopoMt- Ve eapsclally antlctjiatt Im- ::^ 
prcvtmant in number conctptji , visual dtscrltttnatlon, elassl- 
flcatory Bkills and payehe-motor ateills which ara •nptisst^ed 

to the eurriculum, . ; 

Hypotlieiis Ibi Ttia disad'vantaged eliiUxen «111 ahow In- 

eveased attentivsneas to task demands, 

TTiere are a nnaber of aaalysis whieh should »h«d light on 

the validity of Hypothesis 1 and Its subparts. In regard to 

long-term effects, it Is pesslbls to ejcanine the perforiaafiee of 

children vho have been in the school motm than cne year to aee 

If they improve Intelleetually in relatlcn to tlielT Inltiai 

aeattts. The data «©at relevant to this point ate Stanford- 

Btnet scores which are available at the beginnHig and end of 

Sttceesslve years in school. 

The effect of this year's participation on the cognitive 
developnent of the nursery ■ehool children vlll be exnnlned by 
comparlog mean parfcrBanca on th. Stanf ord-Blna t at the bagln- 
tting and end of the school year and by i similar analysis of 
the performance on the WPSSl and Merrill-Salwer teits. Com- 
parisons on these tests can be made for the ar»up as a whole 
aa veil as for chlldraii who ar« in their first year of school 
and children who have uad previous acheoiln|. 

We are especially interested In axamtnlni the children* a 
performance on the WfPSI and >irrill-P«ln«£ teats. We chose 
the WPPSI scales because they seem to measure skills which wft 



believ€ are enphasl^ed in the Montessorl currlculiiTO* . In con- 
tragt to the Stanford-Bine t g the VPPSI yields ataiidard seores 
on perfermanca aspaats ©f |ro%7th. It le in this atsa that ir€ 
ballev€ the Montesaorl curriculum should prove t(f€ctiva* Thus 
we will bt particularly Intartated in aontraiting tha raiylti 
on tht WPPSI and Marrill-Palmtr tests with thosi of the Stanford 
Binet, Although tha Marrlll'^Palmar doae not yield saparate 
aaala scoras, the aontant of tha test ttams aietloulata fairly 
well with thosa of tha WPPSI. Thue va choea the ttertfill-f slmar 
tpT ttsa with tha young children In tha safflpla for ^hom tha 
WPPSI was inappropriate. 

kssessinant of children's performanca In rt^iard to ichool 
faallltatlva bahavlors comaa from a nuiaber of gourcai« Tast 
and teachar ratings of bahayior will ba aKaminad for possible 
changes from tha baginning to the and af tha yaar. In addttioni 
tha Birch proeedura will ba Ineluded in this analyslit 

Hypathesia 2 1 Interaction betwean mlddle**alas s and dlstd- 
vantagad childran will Incraaap as a function oi escparienca in 
tha program. 

HypDthasis 2af Thara will bt mora cross-'group social acts i 
childran with longar tanura in tha school. 

lypothasis 2bi Thara will ba more cross^group frteadshlps 
anong children with longar tanura in tha school* 

On tha basis of tha social intaractlon obsarvatlons, we will 
aoapara the natura and quantity of social int^ractioiii exhlbltad 
by tha various subgrbupa of our samp la. It will b« poss tble to 
cofflpare the axtant of frlandly and aggrissiva Interactions on 
the part of childran in thalr first year of sisbciol and childran 
with previous school axparlancei by social clAss amd race. In 



addition^ the obiirvatlon procftduifa caa ta^coded t© prediica a 
•^best ftiend" maot^^ based oa eaeh child's lilghsst frequeiioy of 
Imtaraetian with anothsr €hild« Thtsa best frleiid sooras can 
hm usad to as^asa hypotlissis 2b« 

Results and Plgettaslep 

Stanferd'^Blnet Pata 

Stanf ®rd«*Binat tests have been adalfitstsrad t© thii ahll- 
drtii St Anaona alnct the Inception of thm researeh program in 
the seheoli Last year vs esanlnad tha performance ef elaven 
ehlldren who ware tested over a period ©f tv© years CSeptesber 
1967 t© June 1969) and foand substantially no chaaga in the mean 
Statiford-Binet: scores avar the two*yasr perled ©f iehool atten- 
dance* Sinca the S taof ord-Blnat baa only bean admlmlstared at 
the nursery l^veli we do n©t have further dati: on most of the 
children in tha group eicaainad last year* Bawtvari fourteen 
children currantly in tha nursery group bava btan tasted for two 
conseeutlve yaars« The mean perforiQaaee on the Stam£©rd*Blnet 
tot this group of fourteen childr«n, o^Bt tve years im shown In 
Table 1. 

Table 1 

Mean Staalord-Blnet I.Q, Scoeaa at lour Time Polata for 
Children with Two Ysara of Attendance at Ancona (N - 14) 

Time of Teat Sept. June Sept, June 

1958 1969 1969 1970 

Mean 86.43 94,36 91,64 92.57 

Stanaard Dev, 10»*1 * 10.9 5 8.71 13.30 

IB ■ ' ■ • : "■' 



An analysii of vatlance on these data resulta In an F ratio 
whleli is not significant at the usual statistical standards. As 
vaa the case last year, the perfornanee o£ children vlth more than 
ontt year In tha school Aoam not support the hypothesis of oontln* 
««d iBCellactual acceleration. Consistent with other findings 1« 
thm field Is the Initl&l increase In l.Q. followed by a slight 
decline or levelling. This pattern found by us, and noted by 
Berelter (1966) and others seens to be quite general for dlaad- 
vaataged preschool chtldrtn. First school attendance does lead 
to sojne Increase in Intelligence test performance followed by flub- 
ataatlaHy no ehange or decline to initial levels in subsequent 
years. 

It is interesting to note that last year's group had an 
initial 1,Q. level which was considerably higher than this year's 
grovp i96 vs. 86) but at the end of two yearns the performance of 
both groups Is virtually equivalent (94 vs. 93). 

iSm believe it approprlatt on the basis of these data to con- 
clude that the Montessorl preschool experience does not lead to 
leag-term Increases in cognitive development In disadvantaged 
children when assessed by the Stanf ord-Binet , Initial school 
attemdance does contribute to an increase in Stanf ord-Blnet per- 
ferwnee, but contlnutng increases are not to be expected from 
subse^oent years in school. As we have argued previously 
(Stod'olsky & Jensen, 1969), this finding may or nay not portend 
the acadenic future of the children. Change on the Stanf ord-Blnet 
18 clearly not the only aspect of the child which would predict 
ultimate school adjustment and achievement. 
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Wa have futther argued tfikt the Stanford-Bluet aay not be 
the most approprLate assesamint Instrument to us# in oonjunctiett 
with the parEoraanca of ehtldren la a Montessefi program. A 
number of major thrusts seem apparent in the Moutesscrl curricu- 
lum 1£ one escamines the ©aterlale which the children use oii a 
daily basis # Stress la on tlia development of matching aad sort- 
ing skills, visual discrimination and ylsual^motor Integratieny 
eye-hand coordinationi and tfte development of number conaeptSr 
We posltp therefpre» that scales more direct ly relevant to such 
"performance" aeptcts of Intelligence may show more grof^th In the 
sample than the Stanf ord-Blait. In this year*a research^ ve have 
attempted to Incorporata an aasessment of such skills by admin- 
istering the Merrlll-Palner and WPPSI scales to the chlldreap 
After a presaatatlen of the Stanford-Blnet data for this year*s 
sample we vlll turn to the evidence regarding otttcomes on the 
Merrill-Pa iBisr and WPPSI sealast 

As a general orientatloTi to the S tanford-Blnst data for this 
year. Table 2 contalni the maans and standard devii i ions for the 
total sample and the social elasa groups at pre* and ;^ost-tast 
times* 
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Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations for Stanf ord-Blnct I ,q. , M.A,» 
and C.A, for the Lowar-Claas and Middle-Class Children 
Attending Ancona Preschool Classes 1969--70 



I.Q. M.A, C.A. 

TlTOe 1 Time 2 Time L Time 2 Time 1 Time 2 



Lover Class 
<N- 29) 



90.76 9A.28 44.69 51.72 48.31 54,45 

^ 9.71) (11.84) (11,04) (10.88) (10.09) (10.63) 



Middle Claaa 
(N- 29) 



116.28 
(16,64) 



122.00 
(17.67) 



58.41 
(11.01) 



68.07 
(10.63) 



50.14 
( 9.22) 



56.38 
C 9.80) 



Total <Ne 58) 



103.52 
(18,65) 



108.14 
(20,44) 



51.55 
(12.94) 



59.90 
(13.48) 



49.22 
( 9.63) 



55.41 
(10.18) 



As Is apparent In Table 2, the overall mean I.Q, for the 
Headstart sanpla is considerably below that for the mlddle-elass 
comparison group. In a two-way analysis of vartanCB, the social 
class effect on I.Q, produces a highly slgrilf leant P ratio (p 
less than .01). Change overtime from pre- to post-testing is not 
significant. Similarly, mental age differs significantly between 
the Headstart and middle-class group, whereas chronological age 
shows no dlfferenee. 

Froin Table 2 it is apparent that both the lower-class and 
middle-class groups experienced a slight Increase in I.Q, from 
the beginning to the end of the school year. However, these in- 
creases do not roeet the usual standards of statistical signifi- 
cance. Generally we find the most appaTent increases on Stanford- 
Binet I.Q. in children in their first year of school. Table 3' 
contains the Stanf ord-Binet scores of the sampje children by 
social class and year in the school. 
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Maaiis And Standard DevtatloTis for Stanf ord-Blnat l.Q.| M^A., 
and CtA» for tht Aneoaa Nursary School Samplei by/5fear oi 
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and Social 
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... .. 






Time I 
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Time 1 


Time 2 
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Time : 
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44.23 


40.39 


4S»77 


First Year 


(10. 11) 


(10.67> 


( 9,19) 


( 8.11) 


( 6.86) 


C 6.86: 




n & Ofi 


122. IB 


52.71 


63.00 


45. 88 


51»B5 


rirat Year 


(14.86) 


(18, 55) 


( 9.37) 


(9.23) 


( 8.34) 


(8.75: 


Lowcv-Clags 


93.00 


93.65 


51.37 


57,81 


54.73 


61.50 


Yeats 2 to 3 


( 9.06) 


(13.03) 


( 7.31) 


( 8.94) 


( 7,33) 


( 7.40: 


Kiddie- CI as. 


119,42 


121. 75 


66.50 


75.25 


56.17 


63.08 


tears 2 to 3 


(19.10) 


(17. 14) 


( 7.70) 


( 8,25) 


( 6.90) 


( 7.033 


*N 13 for 


Lower-ClAsa First 


Year 








N - 17 for 


Middle- 


Class First 


Year 








N 16 for 


Lower-class Years 


2 to 3 








11 « 12 for 


Middle- 


Class Years 


2 to 3 









As sxpaetadi thm ehildren In thtlr first year In prenehool 
do shew the mast gain on the S tanf ard^Blnat » This inatmmm ip 
iipparant In both tha Headlitart and mlddla^class children In thalr 
first yaar In the program. A two-way analyais of variance on 
th#@e data does rasuifc: in beth a slgnlf leant tlae and sotfi^l^elass 
effect for the first year children, Mlddle^elasa and Head#titrt 
ehlidren. In thalr sacond and third years in tha program do not 
eKpertanca ehanga on the S tanf ord-Binet • 

Tha data in Tabla 3 larid soibs support to hypothasis^ ia» Dia* 
advantaged ahlldren do improve on Intalllgenee taata aftev their 
flifat echool aKposure. The fact that the ffiiddla-alass flvat year 
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ehlldren aade sinilaif is contrary to our findings of last 

year. Initial I.Q. X^velfl o£ the middle-claBi samples from this 
year and last year are virtually Identical. The reason for gains 
this year is not appar«ttt. 

Taking the data »ti cumulative itanf ord-Binet perlormance 
ahown In Table I to|ttth«r with the data on thfe BaBple In the nurs- 
ery school .this year, « cautious concluBlon about the effect of 
preschool •sperlence m cognitive development seemfl warranted. 
We have rather eonslace«tly found an initial Increase in I.Q. for 
children In their first year of school experiences this is uni- 
formly the case for disadvantaged children and sometiiaes the ease 
for advantaged childr«n* After the first year of ochool, no fur- 
ther changes in intelligence test performance have been found. 
Workers in many intarventton projects have had similar findings 
and a number of posslhla explanations have been put forward. It 
nay well be that gain* B-ltei first school exposure are due more 
to rapport and test effe«ts (Zigler and Butterf leld, 1968) than 
to eognltivB growth. Alternatively, change nay in fact reflect 
growth but the eurricwltta ia not sufficiently powerful to do more 
than has been accosipllahed in the first year of schooling to 
boost intelligence teat perfornance. Thus children In preschool 
programs do experience «nd the gains are maintained while 

the children are still in the program (see Crottberi, 1969), A 
third possibility Is that there are linitations within the child 
himself which place a celling on the amount of change to be ex- 
pected In general intelUgence , ^ Thus nurture can enhance the 
child's perforoance uji to a point, but bloloaleal Units still 
operate as a limit m the process, 
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Regatdltss of thm propar ftsplanation or cembiiiatlon of 
mxplanattotis for these data, Ic ia still very elaair that the 
ultipsta coftaern must He vith the ehlld's acadamlc achleve- 
»eflt and aventually his functioniiig as an adult In the soeiety. 
Furthermorei from a eurrloular point of vlsW| evaluation must 
be tied closely to the proceasep vhloh are saphasised in the 
aurrleuluinp Ihe ubiquitous u$e ef general lutelllgeQea tea ta 
has probahly severely llmltad our understanding of eurrleular 
variations and thalr diffarential Impact. 

In an attempt to eome cloaet to a sensitive evaluation of 
tha HonteaaDri currleuluWi we administered Merrill-Palmar and 
WPfSI scalaa to the nursary children at Aneona. The foiaar was 
adininiatarad to young ahlldran (under aga four) end the latter 
to ohildran aga four and older, Hesults for children given the 
WPPSI are prasentad in Table 4 for the] two social class groups* 
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Hiiiis and Stindard Diviations of IfJPSI and Pirfomftci iealis, f 
for ths Aticena Nursiry Simpli, by Soelal Olais (K* kl) .J 
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4 eenpuCsd uiing paired-'eofflpirisen method. 
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As is evldcttt from Toble 4p the ehlldren given the WPPSI do 
show considerable change on this InAtruinent in marked eontrast to 
their performance on th^ S tanf ord-Blnet ^ Again we find marked 
social claas diffarences which are a tatlstlcally slgnlflcanti but 
in this casa time of testing also produces a significant effect 
in a two way analyela of variance* Prorated Performance liQ»p 
Arithmetic^ Animal House, and Block Design show significant 
changes for each of the social'^ class groups and for the combined 
sample. On Geometric Design and MsEeSi only the middle-class 
children show a significant gain. We were particularly interested 
in administering this Instrument because if it Is sensitive to the 
emphases of the Montassorl curriculum we would cKpect change en 
the part of both the dlsadvAitaged and middle-'class children* We 
believe the data In Table 4 generally indicate a systematic pro- 
gram effect In evidence for the children* 

We selected the specific scales of the WPPSI on a number of 
bases* The Arithmetic scale was chosen because of the stress on 
number concepts In the Montessori math curriculum and the con*- 
siderable number of materials available for the development of 
arithmetic skills such as the various number bead exercises* It 
should be noted that the Arithmetic scale is not used In calcu- 
lating prorated Performance I*Q.» but rather Is a subscale in the 
Verbal I*q. on the WPPSI, Animal House Is a visual matching task} 
the eurrlculum provides many eKperlences in matching and sorting 
for the children* Block Design Is the copying of designs made 
with blocks* Moat Items are presented with a model in front of 
the child p the most difficult Items are a picture of a design to 
be made from blocks. Wechsler considers Block Design to be 



a norting as wall as a perceptuai motot task.*' (WFFSX 
Manualp 1967). We faellaved the children's eKperlenoe wlch a 
variety of block and puzzlu games , with sorting tasks, and 
with geometric Insets would facilitate their performance on 
Block Design* Geome trie Design Involves drawing geometric 
figures from a model« We believed this scalu would measure 
the children's skills in eye-hand coordination and the use of 
the pencil^ as well as drawing upon the many materials which 
are geometric designs such as drawing lnsets« We gave the 
HaEes scale In order to have enough scales to compute a per- 
formance ImQm and because we believed It would measure eye- 
hand coordination and use of the pencil* In addition^ we rec- 
ognized that Hazes does tap spatial vlsualliatlon sklllS| an 
area which is not neceasarlly emphasised in the Montessori cur- 
riculum* 

Evidently the curriculum as experienced by the lower-class 
children was not as effective as we hypothesized In developing 
fine motort use of pencil skillsp as witnessed by their non- 
significant change on the Maies and Geometric Design scales. 
It may be that although these scales tap eye-hand coordination^ 
they go beyond that to measure such abilities as spatial visuall 
iiatlon and directional concepts which are not well-developed In 
the disadvantaged children* It might also be that the children 
are not utilising the particular materials available in these 
areasp but through self-selection of activities are concentratln 
elsewhere (See Karlson^ 1970| In preparation)* 

It should be recalled that most of the children who received 
the WPFSI were above four years of age* l^he Manual specifies 
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that the laweie age limit flhould be cloae to four years , but 
that bright children below this age will be testablet In gen- 
craig ne only gave the WPPSI to children below four years If 
they seefned comfortable in the test situation and able to per- 
form* The decision was based on examiner's judgments of the 
children. As noted In our description of the sample, more of 
the middle-class flrst**year children were cleser to four than 
the lower-class first-year children. Taking both chronologi- 
cal age and social class Into accounti resulted In the fact 
that many more first-year middle-class children received the 
WPPSI than did first-year lower-class children. Thus , mes t 
of the lower-class children In Table 4 are second to third 
year In school, whereas the middle-class group shown In Table 
4 is a more even mixture of children from first through third 
year In school. 

Of special Interest to us is whether change on the WPPSI 
will be evident In children who are beyond their first year in 
school. We have noted that ouch change Is most unusual on the 
Stanf ord-Blnet, and have argued that this may be the case be- 
cause the Blnet does not articulate well with the eurrlcular 
amphases of the school. If our contention Is correct that the 
WPPSI is a closer measure of school objectives, change should 
6e evident for children beyond their first year In school* Al- 
so, we are sure that the measure is valid for the children In the 
older group, whereas some of the ypimger children may show change 
spuriously as the initial estimates may have been too low If the 
test was In fact too difficult for them. Tattle 5 contains the 
WPSSr means and standard deviations for the sattple» split by 
aoclal elaes and year in the program* 
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Means and SEindatd Dsvlfltloni of WPPSI LQ. and Perfsrroarice Sealis, 
for the Ancona Nursery Siipli, by Social Class, and Year in Proirai (N ■ 4?) 
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1.S2 


no 


12.83 
(2.44) 


14,25 2,22 <05 
(2,26) 
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As can be Been from Table 5, all groups show significant 
ehange on the prorated perfortaanee I.Q. itoa the %ieglnning to 
the end of the school year. The disBdvantaged children in 
their oecond and third years of prejchool change signlf icanfly 
on Arlthffletic, Animal House and Block Design the same result 
which was obtained for the combined lower-elais sampln. The 
mlddle-claBB first-year group shows significant change on all 
scales with the exception of Anlnal House nWhich is near sig- 
nificant. The lack of change on this scale seems to be ac- 
counted for by extreme variability in the performance of the 
group on this sorting task. The second-year middle-class group 
shows significant change on Mazes and Block Design, The change 
for this group on Geometric Design and Animal House approaches 
significance. The older middle-class children clearly do not 
experience change on the Arithmetic scale. The reason for this 
may lie In the nature of the Arithmetic scale. Raw scores for 
this group indicate mastery of all the items which are concrete 
(presented with blocks, etc.). Difficulty arises when the Items 
are read to the child and are word problems. The Montessorl ma- 
terials do not really teach such skills at this level. The 
younger children and lower-class children improve because their 
initial achievement Is below this cutting point In the scale. 

Taken together, the results shewn in Table 5 seem to support 
a prograii effect which Is demonstrable using the WPPSl. This Is 
clearly the case for the disadvantaged children in later years 
of preschool who do show change In some of these performance 
neasures while not changing on the Stanford-Binet* The middle- 
class first-year children seem to have shown growth on both the 
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WPPST and the S tanf ord-Blnc t and the mlddle-elass older chll- 
dren have shown some change on the WFPSX| but it im not as 
dramatle as for the lower*^elass ehildreni 

Cons J. de ting the fact that the WPP SI is only a rough attemp t 
to meaeura the specific objectives of a Mantessorl curriculum 
and is certainly not tailor-made for the situatlonp these data 
suggeBt the fruitfulnees of further evaluation attempts along 
these lines* 

Research on the affects of the Honteisorl curriculum has 
been rather limited^ but a number of workers were similarly In*^ 
terested In verbal and performance outcomes* (Sea Berger» 1968 
as illustratlva*) To our knowledgep the WPSSI has not been ad-* 
ministered In aay previous studies* However, Berelter (1567) 
administered the ITPA and Wide Range Achievement testa to a group 
of middle-class children* In a comparison of the Montes^^ori cur- 
riculum and the Direct Verbal Instruction methadp he found few 
differences* He concluded! 

The differences between groups are minute and 
contrary to the expectation that the contrast- 
ing verbal and nonverbal treatments given the 
two groups would bn reflected positively In 
ITPA subtest changes* *«* It appears from the 
present results that Hontessorl trained chll* 
dren do not de better en non-verbal Easks per 
se| but only on non-verbal tasks that have a 
minimum of conceptual content. 

It should be recalled that his sample consisted of bright middle- 
class children* It may also be the case that the ITPA does not 
tap the most salient aspects of non-verbal performance developed 
In th e Monteseorl curriculum. 

Berger (1969) did an extensive cpmparlson of Moutessorl and 
traditionally trained pre-school disadvantaged children. She 
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hypothailged as we have that tha Montessorl trained children 
would shov impravsttent in the perceptual area, especially 
vlsual-'analy tic and vlsual-wotor integration skills. Gener- 
allyp her findings for four-and five-year olds tend to sup- 
port her hypothesis. She saySp 

With reapeat to pareeptual training trendSt 
the public school and community center studies 
concurred. Results in each case consistently 
discriminated in favor of the Montessorl 
trained children. In support Of the hypothesis, 
and at both age levels investigated. (Berger, 
1969, p. 49) 

Of the percaptuel tesns she used, the Montessorl children 
showed suptirtor perfotiaance on a Block Design task, and some 
groups showed superior performance on Mannlkin (from the WISC) , 
and a puzgle. Of interest is her finding that the low achiev- 
ers seemed to benefit the most from the perceptual training 
emphasis. Differences in favor of the Montessorl trained chil- 
dren in the perceptual area were still present after two years 
of schooling as evldeneed by certain scales on the Frostlg Bat- 
tery* In contrast to the perceptual area, cognitive tasks did 
not show a systematic trend In favor of the Montessorl group. 
Results were mixed, but where differences pertained they tended 
to favor the traditional kindergarten program. Berger's find- 
ings and ours tend to be consistent. On the basis of our find- 
Ings In the nursery sample and similar findings for- the WISC 
with the older children in the elementary program (See Part II) 
we believe this line of Inquiry should be followed further. 

Since the WPPSl was not age-appropriate for all of the chll 
dren In the Ancona sample, the Merrill-Palmer was administered 
t© children younger than four years of age in an attempt to 



Assesi slwilar performanca aspeets of the chlldrin'a growth. 
The resulta of the administration of the Merrlll-Palffler are 
shown In Table 6. A total of twenty-three young children were 
given the Merrill-Palmer scale. The average age at first test- 
ing for the children was approximately forty months. There waa 
no age difference between the lower and middle-olasa ehlldren 
who reeelvad the Merrlll«<»Palmer • 

Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations for Merrill-Palmer M.A.t and 

Percentile Rank for the Young Children at 
Ancona Nursery by Social Class CN*23) 

I.Q, ' M.A, Percentile Rank 

Time I Time 2 Time 1 Time 2 Time 1 Time 2 

Lower Class 108.42 118,67 * 44.25 54.58 69.08 81,33 

CH«12) (11.84) (14.46) (8,80) (8,98) (18,90) (11.44) 

Lddle Class 129,45 134,00 51,36 61,09 86,82 94,00 

CK-ll) (22,27) (16,28) (8,88) (7,03) (16,86) (7,48) 

, 

,tal 118.48 126.00 47,65 57,70 77,57 87,65 

(20.27) (16,92) (9,37) (8,59) (19,75) (11.38) 

As can be seen In Table 6, the Merrill-Palmer performance of 
these children did show Improvement from the beginning to the end 
of the year. The change for the lower-class children and the 
total sample is statistically algniflcant beyond ,01, The middle- 
class young children showed some Improvement, but the change is 
not statistically significant. These children are the bulk of 
the first year group we examined in relation to the WPPSI where 
they did eKhiblt significant change. The lack of change on the 
Merrill-Palmer seems due to celling eflects In this test. Their u 
initial level is very high and the scale *does not seem to have ^ 



enough dlfllcult itews for them to shew much Improvemont. This 
fact is suppotted by their post-test pareentlXe, rank of 94 ao- 
oompanied by a great deeraasa in the standard deviation at post- 
tast tins. 

We administered almost the entire Merrill-Palmer seale to the 
chlldrenp eliminating the vocabulary scale, Tlie tast doas not 
provide for subtest scores, but we have examlnad the performance 
of the children on various aapacts of the test to see If some 
areas show more improvement than ethers. Unfortunately the test 
does not contain any scales pertaining to number or arithmetic* 
Howevert the lower-class children show most improvement an Items 
which are puzzles or puzzle*llke (Mare and Foali .Picture Fuziles 
and Form Board) t and on Matching, Feg Board, Buttoning^ and Geo- 
metric Designs, The transfer from the curriculum seems apparent 
in considering these tests. Least improvement is apparent on 
the Pink Towerp Pyramids , and Mannlkin items. The first two are 
both block building items and Mannlkin Is a body-part puzzle. 

As with the WPPSl, we feel that the Merrill-Palmer was tap-* 
ping mora of the skills which develop through the Montassorl eK- 
perlence* The over-all level of performance of the lower-class 
children on this test Is very high, but the norms are old and 
therefore caution is necessary In interpreting the abiolute 
figures. 

All test data which pertains to Hypothesis la has now been 
presented and discussed. In summary j It seems apparent from 
these data that the Montessorl curriculum lA more ipowerful In 
the performance than verbal areas, Oenerallyi we have found 
efcange on the Stanf ord-Blnet In children ^during their first year 
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of attendance at Ancoaa. After the first year of sehoollng 
ohanga is not usually in evldtnea and continuing chlldran 
level off or show slight deelinas in St anf ord-Blnat l.Q, after 
their first yaar of school. Our findings on the WPPSI and 
Mtrrill-Palmar support the contantlon that the Hontsssorl cur- 
rlcuium i§ more effeetlva in the performance areas. We have 
seen ahange on thess measures for children in their first year 
of school and for children In subsequent years. 

We would predict that a test battery which contained an 
even broader spectrum of measures which tap the curricular em*, 
phases would show an even clearer picture of this sort. On*- 
fortunately, we do not know whether the performance erphasls of 
the curriculum will be faailltatlve of school success for these 
children in the long run« On the basis of the fDllow<-up data 
now available to US| and the acknowledged verbal emphasis of 
most later schoollngi we da not anticipate much pay*off for the 
children. One then must ask whether the program in the early 
years should be supplemented with a mare language-^orlen ted com«« 
ponent or if It Is passible to restructure elementary level in* 
struction to capitalize on the performance area strengths of 
the Mantessorl nursery graduates. 

Having discussed the intellectual measures for the samplei 
we will now turn to Hypothesis lb which deals with other behav- 
iors which may be facllitatlve of school success. In this con- 
nectioni teacher and tester ratings of behavior and the behavior 
analyzed using the Hertzlg-Blrch procedure are of Interest. 

Test and Teacher Ratines 

■ , » . ' ' '- ■ . 

In past years* resaareh at Ancona, particularly 1965-66, a 



number of charactaris tics rated by tha testers and teaehero 
were found to change significantly over the year for Headitart 
children (Jensen and Kohlbargp 1966)* The ratings which deal 
primarily with task orientation showed the most change and some 
showed a correlation with intelligence test change scores * In 
particular, Dls tractibillty was found to be very high among the 
entering Headstart children and to show a noticeable decline, 
particularly for children who showed an increase In l.Q. on the 
Stanf ord-Binet • 

Our findings last year (Stodolsky and Jensen, 1969) were In 
marked contrast to the previous findings at Ancona* The most 
salient aspects of our findings last year werel I) the middle- 
class comparison group and tihe Headstart children were highly 
similar on test and teacher ratings i 2) the first-year children 
were most sirollarj 3) ratings were generaliy uncorrelated with . 
performance on the S tanf ord-Blnet ; and 4) few changes occurred 
on the ratings from the beginning to the end of the school year. 

We have performed a number of analyses on test and teacher 
ratings In order to assess the initial status of our group and 
possible changes which would occur as a result of attendance at 
Ancona* In particular, we have compared the Headstart children 
with the mlddle-claaa comparison group at both time points to 
see if the groups differ * Next, we have eKamlned the groups 
separately at Time 1 and Time 2 to see If there is change over 
time* In addition, we have correlated test and teacher ratings 
with each other and with intelligence tes t perf prmance. 

It should be recalled that the testers' ratings were made In 
eonjunction with the administration of the Stanf ord-Blnet. Thia 



yaar Jill children were tested by the same examiner (one of 
three) at both tines so that the retlngs for eaeh ehlld were 
made by the same person at Time 1 and Time 2« Teaeher ratings 
of elassroom behavior were made at approximately the same time 
that the Intelligence tests were administered. 

The testers rated fifteen charaeterls ties of the test ba«- 
havlor of the ehlldren during the administration of the Stanford- 
Binet* The teachers rated twelve eharacterls ties of the chll*' 
dren with respeet to their classroom behavior. The scales can 
be categorized broadly Into two domains! aharacterla tics deal- 
ing wlth^^t^sjc orientation and characteristics dealing with social 
relationships I particularly relatlanf hips to adults« In the early 
research at Anconai the ratings dealing with task orientation 
have shown the most change and have been considered most Impor-^ 
tant In terms of facilitating Intellectual change* The few 
changes found last year were also on ratings in the task orlen- 
tation area* 

The ratings which fall under the general category of task 
orientation ares Dlstraetlbillty , Activity Level, Speed of 
Response-Verbal, Speed of Response-Ferf ormance , Initiative with 
Materials, Self ■•Conf idence on Tasks, Persistence, Reaction to 
Failure, Sense of Intellectual Challenge, and Willingness to Con- 
tinue* The scales dealing with social relattongrhlps to thk adult 
arei Fear of Adult, Social Inltlat Ive-Adult , Communication of 
Affect, and Compliance with Adult« The Verballiatlon scale which 
refers to unders tandablllty of speech cannot be' placed In either 
of these general categorleSe 

Table 7 contains the means and standard deviations for the 

■ 39./. 
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teaeher and tester ratings far. the entire lewe^- and mid 
class samples and for thass groups divided hf fmdit ot mtten- 
danGe* For the total nlddla*- and lower-"alaSB groups at Time ^ It 
four aealss show slgnlf leant dlfferenees. Both the testBrs* 
and teachers* ratings of the lawer^^elass chlldran an Verball«^ 
Eatlon ptaee them below the inlddle^elass sample on undarstand<« 
ability of speeah. The speeeh of th e lower-^elass sample Is, 
eharaeterizad as "adaquatap there are errorsg but speeeh Is 
still easily unders tood* " On all other teacher ratings there- 
are no significant differences be tween the groups at Time 1»^^ ^ 
The. testers' ratings yield three other slgnlf leant dlffierences- 
Testers rated the lower^elass ehlldren as signlf leantly more 
dls cractlble I the level of the rating Indicates n^o^^ atten— 
tlvanesa with some tendency for the children's attention to 
wafider. The testers' ratings on Sense of Intellectual Chal-* 
lenge ehar aatarl^ed the lower'^class children as expending ap«- 
proprlate levels of effort on problemSp but possibly more eom^ 
fortable with easy tasks« The last difference at Time 1 was on 
the Fear of Adult scale. The Headstart children were rated as 
"neither confident nor fearful" whereas the mlddle^elass ehll^ 
dren were •'rather confident*" 

Uhen the ratings are examined by year In program^ a few more 
differences emerge# The first-year Headstart children differ 
from the mlddle^class comparison group on five testers* ratings 
and one teacher rating. Agalny both testers' and, teachers' rat- 
ings af these children differ on Verbalisation* In addltianp 
testers rated these children as more Dlstractlble« s in 
= ^**nse to Verbal Itemsp lower on Sense of Intellectuai Challenge 



(but neither Broup exhibits a high lavel of challenge) ^ and 
more Expressive of Affect (but with self --control) • 

These dlf feranees at Time 1 for the flrst^year children 
lie mostly In the area of task orientation measures and are not 
overwhelmingly. The entering ehildren are more similar to one 
another on most scales than different with the clear exception 
of Verbalization t a jflndlng which has replicated every year in 
our research* .The, fact that inos t dif f erenees were in tester 
ratings rather than teacher ratings is not easily eKplalned# 

Stmllarlyi the Headetart children In their second and third 
years in school at Time 1 were rated more poorly on Verbalisa- 
tion than the middle-class group by the testers and teachers. 
They are also significantly different from their mlddle-clasa 
counterparts on the testers', ratings of Sense of Intellectual 
Challenge (less challenged by hard tasks) , and Pear of Adult 
(neither confident nor fearful versus rather confident)* Other 
wise the two groupa are highly similar on tester and teacher 
ra tings . 

Generallyp thent at the beginning of the school year the 
Headstart and middle-class children were seen as highly similar 
In most respects* Verbalxisation ratings are a marked exception 
to thlSp and such differences have been found repeatedly In our 
research. Teacher ratings show feweV differences than tester 
ratings; and flrat-year children show more differences than the 
older children* (It should be recalled that the last year's 
flrst*-year group showed few differences between the social 
classes and these are most of this year's alder group.) 
Q Having looked at the initial status of the children as 



reflected In tha ratings, the next quesCien of interest Is 
whether these ratings of the children change from the hegln- 
nlng to the end of the school year* For the total sawplei few 

changes meet the usual levela of atatiatlcal significance* The 

. . , . • -^ 

lower-*class total group changes on the testers* Pear of Adult 

soaleg becoming more confident. The middie<«olass total sample 

changes on the testers' rating of Persistence , hecomlng more 

persistent* Otherwise the group means from Time 1 to Time 2 

are quite similar* v ; 

When the children's ratings are eKamlned by year in program, 
both the lower-class and middle-class first-year children show 
no significant changes on the rating scales , Some changes are 
evident in the older chtldrrfn. The older Headstart children 
mtm rated somewhat slower to respond to verbal items at the end 
of the year, and the testers' ratings of their speecH ahow 
marked improvement. Teacher ratings of Verbalisation for this 
group also show Improverient g but the change does hot raach a 
statistically significant level* Mlddle^class older children 
change on the Persistence scale in the direction of more per- 
sistence* Although few changes occur for each group in the 
sample which are statistically significant, an Inspection of 
social-class differences at Time 2 reveala tnpre differences be- 
tween the groups than were extant at Time 1* Thus shifts with- 
in each group have occurred so that they are less similar to one 
aniother at Time 2. 

In regard to the first-year children, both teachers' and 

4 

testers' ratings on Verbalisation still show significant social- 
elass differences i the mean ratings for hoth groups show 



children ts still preaent* No other teachars];^^^^^^ for this 

group shp.w social-class differences* There: are vsoelal-class v; , 
r differeiiees In the testers', ratings^ at Time 2. The lower-slMV ; 
children are still seen as more bistractlble and experiencing^^: 
less Sense of Intellectual Challenge than the comparison young-^^^^^^ 
sters at Time 2* In addition > tasters prmce the lower-class. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
children as nore active » as mote assertive (perhaps unrealis^/ -t^^^^^ 
tically) on the Self-Conf Idence scale^ as more upset by failuT^r p5 
on the Reaction to Failure scale ^ arid as less .compliant with 
adults. The levels of these ratlngk are not extreme ^ but the 
differences generally would be characterized as favoring the 
middle-class children. U Is interesting that most of these 
changes ar# due to. a shift In the rating of the lower-class 
children and not to a shift in the mlddle-elass children, al- 
though this is not unifornly the ease. 

The older children at Time 2 again show social-class dif- 
ferences In Verbalisation ratings by teachers and testers. This 
is the case even chough the lower-class children did improve 
significantly in Verbalization, The lower-class children con- 
tinue to be rated lower on Sense of Intellectual Challenge at . 
Time 2 by the testers* In addition^ both teachers and testers > 
place the lower-class children as less persistent than the middle- 
class children, but this difference is accounted for by the growth 
in this area on the part of the middle-class children and not by 
d^^ the Headstart children* V:::/ 

In addition* the testers* rating on Willingness to Continue 
/-show a social-class difference, but the level of ratings for both 
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groups on this scale seem acceptable. The teachers chasacter- 
lae the Headstart children ai somewhat more expressive of af- 
fect than the comparison children, again the level of ratings 
for the groups seem within acceptable limits, 

Vm take our general findings on the ratings to indicate a 
fairly high degree of similarity between the children In the 
Ancona classrooms, Sonewhat more differences by social class 
are evident in the first-year children, especially by , the end 
of the year than in the older children. Overall, these ratings 
do not seem to indicate much change In school-related behaviors. 
This may be a function of the fact that the initial levels for 
the children generally are within the desirable limits of the 

scales , , 

It is interesting that both this year and last year, there 
were more similarities on these scales than differences. Last 
year we found little relationship between the ratings and Intel- 
ligence test performance, a finding which raised questions about 
the validity of the ratings as predletlve of cognitive function- 
ing. This year we have also attempted to examine the consist- 
ency of the ratings between teachers and testers and their rela- 
tionship to the I.Q, measures. 

In regard to ratings by teachers and testers, we find some 
scales do show consistency across these groups. In particular. 
Verbalisation ratings are quite consistent when comparing teacher 
and tester judgments Cr^.625 at Time 1, .579 at Time 2) and Social 
Initiative with Adults also shows significant positive eorrela* 
tions at Time 1 and Time 2, There is also an Indication of con- 
sistency on the ratings of Sense of Intellectual Challenge, and 



Comnunlcatloo of Affect (at Time 1 only). Activity level shows 
a significant aegatlva eorrelation at Time 1 (r--.321) and a sig- 
nificant posltl-ve correlation at Time 2 (t»,428). On other 
scales the correlations between teacher and tester ratings is 
near gero. It Is intereBting that there is more agtJsefflent In 
the area of social relationships th^n there is on the task orien- 
tation scales, . '■- /''^ ' • ■ , ' 

In our previous work we found little relatienihip between the 
ratings and Stanford-Binet iVQi level wh^ examined for each 
social class group separataly. Currently, we have examined the 
correlations between ratlnga and Stanford-Binet l.Q« for our 
total sample. At Time 1» four of the fifteen tester ratings show 
a significant eorrelation wttli 1,Q, level. These scales are 
Dlstractlbillty , Sense of Intellectual Challenge, Fear, of Adult, 
and Verbalization. The teachers V ratings of Verbalization and 
Social Initiative with Adults also show a correlation with I.Q. 

At Time 2, testers* ratings of Persistence, Sense of Intel- 
lectual Challenge, Compliance and Verbalisation show significant 
correlations with I.Q, Teaehera' ratings of Persistence, Sense of 
Intellectual Challenge, Initiative with Classroom Materials, fear 
of Adult, Social Initiative with Teacher, Communication of Af- 
fect and Verbalisation all show significant correlations with 
Time 2 Binet I.Q, These results lend some support to the con- 
tention that at least some of these rating scales are indicators 
of behaviors related to cognitive achievements. It is clear 
the scales on which both the teachers and testers are consistent, 
are also the more likely to correlate with intelligence teat per- 
formance, Thua we see such relatlonahlp.a operating relative to 



Parsistencep SenBc of Intellectual Challengei Verbaliaatlon, 
and Social Ittltlatlve with Adults. 

Although there Is reason to aasufne sotna validity in these 
scales p the finding of little change on them tends to suggest 
few ehanges in the children on these indicatora of school- 
facllitative behaviors* To the extent that this is a valid 
picturap it appeare primarily to be a function of high initial 
'Similarity among the children* In aiddltion to the ratlnget we 
have examined the children's behavior during the administration 
of the Stanford-Bine t I using the measures of responsiveness to . 
cognitive demands developed by HertElg and Birch. Wa turn to 
these data now to see whether we can find consistency in this 
behavioral area. 

Birch yrocedure 

The Birch procedure Is another set of measures which assesses 
tack orientation In children. Last year we used a modification 
of the original system developed by the University of Hawaii 
Headstart Evaluation and Research Center* The main feature of 
that modification was that It utlliEed only the final response 
given by the child to each Item In the ^tanf ord^-Blnet administra- 
tion. This yeari we have abandoned the Hawaii modification, and 
gone back to the original procedure developed by HertEigp Birch, 
Thomas and Mendez (1968) with only minor modifications . This 
year's data then are based on all the responses made by the chil- 
dren and not Just the final response* 

The procedure was uged originally by Its authors, and by us, 
to categorize children's responses to the tfsk demands on the 
Stanford-Blnet test. The system of categories Is described by 



the authors at arising frDm the objective pospibilitles for re- 
spondingp eKpreseed mB a logic tree« Rssponses are firs t cate«- 
gorlzed as work responses (the child attampts to do the task) 
or not-work rsspoiises* Each of these two responees is then di- 
vldsd into verbal and non-*verbal categorles.*=J Within the work 
response catagoryp both varbal and non-verbal responses are dl* 
vlded Into two categorlesl (1) delimited, responseSp which do . 
not go beyond the task| and (2) responsas which are verbal or 
non-varbal txtanslons of work responses (spontaneous assocln- 
tlons or other expressions in action or speech) t Within the 
not-work reeponsa category, verbal not-work responses may be ex- 
pressed in four ways! (1) competence (statements related to 
the child's ability to do the task) » (2) negation (refusal to do 
the task) 9 (3) aid (requests for help from the examiner) , and 
(4) verbal substitution (verbal responses Irrelevant to the task)# 
In our use of the system, within the non-verbal not-work cate- 
gory^ two types of responses are posslblei (1) non-verbal sub- 
stitution (motor responses which are Irrelevant to the task) and 
(2) passive non'^response* 

Within the categories of responses desciribed by the Birch 
procedurei it Is possible to distinguish categories which are re- 
lated to task orientation and categories which are related to pre* 
ference for verbal and non-verbal responses. We focused upon 
these two broad areas of response types, which we thought might 
reflect changes in the children In the Ancona program. We were 
especially Interested in the task orientation ineasureSp as they 
provide some collaborative evidence relative to our behavioral 
ratings. 51 ^ 



We dlitinguiahed the fQllowing six measures based on the 
Birch procedure categories which we considered to be related 
to task orlentatloni 

(1) Percentage of work reepDnsBS. 

(2) Percentage of verbal not'-work responses which were ver- 
bal substitutions (indicative of lack of task orientations)* 

(3) Percentage of verbal not-work responses which were com-* 
petence statetnenta, 

(4) Percentage of verbal not-work reiponaes which were re-* 

» 

quests for aid* 

(5) Percenta|e of verbal not-*work responses which were ne- 
gations (indicative of lack of task orientation), 

(6) Percentage of non*v#rbal not-work responses which were 
nofi-verbal subs titutions . (The complement of this category is 
passive, non^response, which Is at least less clearly lacking in 
task orientation than is non-verbal substitutions.) 

We distinguished four measures based on the Birch procedure 
categories which we considered to be indicative of preference for 
verbal resonsei 

(1) Percentage of verbal items with work responses as com- 
pared to non-verbal Items with work responses, 

(2) Percentage of not-work responses which were verbal. 

(3) Percentage of work responses with verbal extensions. 

(4) Percentage of work responses with non-verbal eKtensions. 
Our primary interest In examining these Birch procedure 

measures Is to see whether the Keadstart children show improve* 
pent in task orientation is a result of the Ancona experience. 
Secondarily we are interested in whether soclal-claaa dlfferenceii 



Mtm eKtaiit, Finally, we are interested in comparlng\our Hndrl f 
ings with those of Hert^ig ^ 4I. and with our findings of 
laftt year fpr both me thodologieal and substantive reasons, 
Mathodologieally p we have a reasonably good baiis for comparing 
the HawWll system (final responses only) with the Hertzig sys- 
tem to see if appreciable differencea emerge* Suba tantively » 
«e are interested in whether the soaial-class and ethnicity dif- 
ferences found by HertEig (and confounded in their study) can be 
hetter understood. We will turn first to these last considera- 
tions and compare our findings with those of Hertsig et al* and 
our data from last year* | 

Comparisen of the Aneona Results to the Results Reported by 
irertzle ct al. 

Table 8 eontains result! from the Ancona 1968-69 research, 
results firotn the eurrent year's research at Aneona, and the 
HertElg e_t al. findings In relation to selected measures, derived 
ysing the Birch procedure (mostly task orientation measures). 
The figures in Table 8 are computed for the children who w« 
first year In school at the first testing, these children are 
most comparable to the working-class Puerto Riean and white 
«lddle-class children studied by Hertzig at al» 

As is evident in Table 8, last year we found that the Ancona 
lower- and mid die- class children were highly simtlar In their re 
spenses as categorized in this way, Purthermore, we found our 
sample to show a much higher level of work orientation than the 
Hertzig sample and to utilize Competence as the primary mode of 
not-work response. The findings on the sample last year were 
highly consistent with, the results relative to the teachers* and 



tasters* ratingB whtcti almo Indlcatad that thm first'-yeaf 
etilldreii were highly similar regardless of aoctal-class mew- 
barBhtpi In contrast, Hcrtzlg^t ali found striking aoolal- 
elafla dlfferencms la their iamplai but these differences t^ere 
eoafoundad by ethnicity* Omx data and their own analyels and 
dlseusslon, suggaated that the niajor dlffsreiicas found by Hert- 
Elg ^t al« Wire mora Hkely attrtb«table to ethnle factors than 
t4 Social €laas« < 

In cDmparliig the taspensee of thia year's fitBn-»yaair chll- 
dreft at A^nconai we sic some conststeney with last; year's data 
afid somt departures* la CDntraet to last yearp thgre art some 
soelal-qlass dlf f ereneas , The ntlddla-elaas children give pro- 
portlonataly mere wor^ rteponses than dp the lo^er^elass chll- 
draft, Ihe middle-class children usa Competetics store ofteti as a 
r^a^on for not-working^ and the lo^mr«claae children use Kega- 
tlon (refusing) mora frequently thaa de the mlddla-claas chil- 
dren, (The difference on negation juat misses the usual levels 
f or tite statistical testi) Last the mlddle-clasa give signif- 
icantly laora verbal net-work responses* 

The differeitce on tiegatiea Is a revsrsal ©f their findlngt 
tha others are In the same dlrectiea of thDre found by Hert^ig 
aL, The AncDna children do not show a soelal"clas s diffar- 
ancfi^ in regard to Verbal Subatltutlon wheteai sueh differences 
irara fomd by HertElg £fc^ Altheugh more eoclal-claas dlf- 

ferancas amarge this year than did last year, tli^ Ancona chil- 
dfaft are atlll strikingly m-ore work-oriented than the Hertzig 
et al, aamplei this finding holds using the sanie preccdure that 
was ttJftd in their study. lii tirmis of not-work respGnses'; the 



Tabli 8 

Conparlsofl of Birch Jrocidurs Reiults in Eiii First Year kuou Chlldrin (1968 and 1969) with Ristilts 
Reported Hertili, Birch, Ihuffias and Hendas (196S) 



Ancona Simplss 

lower Lover Mlddli 
CUse Glass Glass 



Mm Age (Months) 
1m\ Otientitien Jleasuris* 


196S 
45 


1959 
39.1 


1968 
45 


froportiDn vnk responies 


.398 
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Froportlon verbal 








substltutlcn 


.246 


,4?6 


.180 


f roper tloti coipetenee 
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•,005 
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.234 


.034 
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.303 



Me aaure o f P reference 
for yirbal Responsg 

Froporttot virbal not-work »5SS ,522 ,760 



SacipU 

Stgnlf. " " Slgnlf Lavel 

Middle levils for Working Middls Social Cliss 

Claig Social Clasi Ollsg Clasi S Ethniclcy 
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1968 
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KS 
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,64 


.72 


.001 


.385 
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.28 


.001 
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Ml 
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.001 


,160 


KS 
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.10 


NS 


.071 


.10 


.069 


.13 


,ii 


.001 


.436 


HS 


m 


„43 


.48 


,05 


.751 


MS 


,014 


.38 


,59 


.001 



*h thi flgurei for the 1968 Ancoai saipls, the proportlDns m baiid en final responses onlyi wh^rias in ; 
thi Hiitilg it iU iiinpls ti%f are proportions of ill rispoaaiSi In th% 1961 kuou £i|yriii iirriipoiistj 
viii ilso CQded, HQwivefp in both caiis for AttcoDji the laasurii of ptDpcrticn vtre coiputid for iieh 
child separately and then avtraged, In the Hirtiig 6t ali iaapltp the miaeuris of prsportion win eoipyCiC 
far all risponsii of a group takin togithiit 



eamples arc highly similar in regard to Competence and Aid and 
dissimilar In reference to Verbal Substitutions and Negations* 
The Ancona Headstart group uses Verbal Subs tltutlons much Idsa 
than the Puerto Rlcan warklng class group itudied by HertEig at 
al > This leads to a corroboration of their interpretation that 
the Verbal Substitution mechanism is primarily a product of eth- 
nic group a oelallEation* Wo da not know why the use of Negation 
is more prevalent In thalr middle-class group and less prevalent 
in our middle-class sainple. 

In comparing our findings last year ^^Ith these of this year 
va must take account of both a change in method and the fact 
that we are dealing with a ne^ iample. Assuming for the moment 
that methodology Is the main* factor accounting for dlfferenceS| 
we do see some iQarked shifts. First of all| by using final re-' 
sponses only it seems clear that the proportion of work responses 
is somewhat over es tlma tsd i if a child la going to work on an 
item he will do so by the time you gat his last response* Never^ 
thelasss the Aneona children do tend to work more frequently than 
would be expected on the baale of the origliial Hertzig Bt^ al t 
study. The most striking alteration in the findings la in regard 
to the distribution of types e£ not-work responses. Last year, 
the overwhelming not-work rasi^-^nse category was Competencep fol- 
lowed by some Verbal Substitutions and virtually no Aid or Ne- 
gation reeponsesi - The noticeable decline In Competence reaponses 
in this year*s data , seems to be a function of ina thodology * Again 
a final not-work response will tend to a comp-etence statement 
after other tactics have failed* 

It should be recalled that we are dealing with a new sample 

■ 57 



thl« year, and that on oth%t m^asuras the flxst*yaat diddle- . 
eiasi children and lleadstart children appear less slttllar than 
did last year's group» Thus, some of tha social-class differ- 
enqss found thli ymnt and ths laek of same last ymat are likaly 
t© be a function of this change in sample. Ihis is apparent in 
this year's data on tha saeend-* and third-year ahildren, the 
bulk of whom ware last year's firs t*-y ear ehlldren. In comparing 
the older children on thasa measures , most scales show no social 
class diffaraaces. The only difference is in Regard to Verbal 
Substitution (the lewer-elaeB uaas it more). 

We believe the data we h^ya collected using this procedure 
suggests that it Is llkaly tha t soclal*class differences %*ould 
appear on most of the measures if this tachalqua ware used on a 
wider scale. There da appear to he variations among the lower- 
class however t which daserve further study. Further, It seems 
clear that the ethnic confounding in the Hertzlg et^ sample 
is contributing to certain dlfferencas, part lealarly the Verbal 
Substitutions measure. 

Changa in the Ancona Sample 

Haying compared our younger children with the Heftzlg et^ al^. 
sample, we turn now to the findings for the Ancona sample as a 
whole to examine any patterns of change which occurred from Test 
1 to Test 2, Table 9 shows tha ten scores of task orient 
ania prefarance for verbal response i computed for our lower-class 
and middle-class samples at each test time. We hav4 already 
noted that the first-year children did show some differences in 
respect to task orientation, but their overall level of work- 
orientatlcn was quite high* This finding seams quite consistent 
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with our data on the ratings. The second-year children were 
more similar to one another than the first-year children, 
another confirmation of the rating information. 

As can be seen in Tahle 9| whan one coniblnes the children 
into total lower*' and middles-class groups, a nnmber of ioclal- 
claaa difforencea are evident on thesemeasures in regard Co 
the first testing. On the task orientation measures, propor'-' 
tlon of work responses shows a significant difference, vlth the 
mlddle^class children giving a higher proportion of work re* 
aponsess None of the other catagories shov differences tignlf- 
Icant at •OS, but the differences on Verbal Subet Itutlons (lower-^ 
class higher). Competence (middle class higher) and Aid (middle 
class higher) approach significance. In regard to tha measures 
of preference for verbal reBponses, the middle-class children 
give significantly mora work reaponses to verbal Itemsp and more 
not-work responses which are verbal as opposed to non-verbal. 
In addition, the middle-class children *s tendency to use more 
verbal extensiona Is almost significantly higher than that of the 
lower-class* These data seem to Indicate some differences in our 
samples this year. The major area of difference seems to be In 
preference for verbal response and secondarily In regard to task 
orlentationt As we noted earlier^ the level of work orientation 
in our sample Is quite high and differences should be considered 
In that light. 

Having eKamlned the Initial status of the children, it Is of 
Interest to see if their behavior changes over the year on theie 
measures. In the eKamlnatlon of ratings which tap similar fac^ 
tors, we found few changes in the children from the beginning to 
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the end of the school year. Last year wc found few changes 
on the Birch procedure categories ai well. Table 9 reveals 
that the Headatatt children do chnnge e Ignlf lean tly In regard 
to work reapoiisei^ becoming more work-oriented with the passing 
of a school year» On the other task orientation measures there 
are no significant changes. In regard to the measures reflect- 
ing preference for verbal responeeey the lower*»class children 
change slgnif leantly in the percentage of work to verbal Items 
and In the percentage of work to nan*verbal Items. The propor- 
tion of work responses is graater to non-verbal Items for our 
antlra sample^ We take these slmultaneouB changes to reflect 
greater responBlvaneas to both kinds of tasks* 

The mlddie-elass children show more change on the task orlen*- 
tation ineas^ures than did the Headstart group. As did the lower- 
class chlldreni siiddle^class youngsters increase In their pro- 
portion of work responses. They also show a significant increaee 
In the uae of Competence as a reason for not working, a decrease 
In the ype of Ald^ and a marked decrease In the use of non-verbal 
substitutions* From data not presented In full here, It Is clear 
that the increase in Competence is due to the first-year children 
as the second-year middle-class children are high on Competence 
to begin with (,614) and stay high. In the preference for verbal 
response area, the middle-class children significantly increase 



in the percentage of work responses to verbal items, their In- 
erease In percentage of work to non-verbal items is near signifi- 
cant, and their decrease on percentage of non-verbal extensions 
is significant (although the frequency is very low on both oc- 
casione)* 
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At the find of the school year, more social-class differences 
are apparent In comparing totftl groups than was the case at Time 1, 
On the task orientation measurBS, the mlddle-claBS children Rive 
significantly wore work responses , the lower-class maUe use o£ 
Verbal Substitution significantly more, the middle-class use Com- 
petence as a reason for not-working a ignlf Icantly more, and the 
lower-class children use proportionately more Non-Verbal Substi- 
tutions. These differences on the task orientation measures would 
all seem to favor the middle clasB, However, the proportion of 
work responses Is very acceptable for the lower-class sample (84%) 
and this fact must be considered in interpreting the differential 
distribution of types of not-work responses. The lower-class 
children seem to prefer eKpreasing not-work through the mechanlsni 
of Verbal Substitution (irrelevant verballaatlons) . and their dis- 
tribution of types of not-work responses is quite consistent over 
the course of the year. The middle class change in their distri- 
bution of type of not-work responses, making Increasing use of 
the Competence category with subsequenf decreases In the use of 
Verbal Substitution and Aid. The sharp decrease In the use of 
non-verbal extensions on the part of the middle-class children 
seetns to indicate their Increasing tendency to deal with task de- 
mands through verbal means. • 

The pattern of differences at Time 2 en the preference for 
verbal response measures, is highly similar to that found at 
Time l. The only social-class differences on these neaaures are 
in regard to the proportion of work responses to verbal items 

(the middle-clasa respond to more verbal Items) and in the peif- 

s 

centage of not-work responses which are verbal. This last 
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dilffctiince is consistent with the deeroflee in he use of non" 
verbal extensions seen in the TOlddle-clflss ehildren, 

Cfinerallyt the Birch procedure saems to reveal both mora dif- 
farismceB in the sample by social clasSp and more changa in each 
group with time than did the ratlnga. Ther^ is some Indication 
that the Ileadatart children do become more ^ork«oriented as a 
function of their experience in school, but this la alio true of 
the mlddle-claBS children and therefore thei^r relative statu© re- 
mains virtually unchanged. Moi t of the changes revealed In the 
Birch procedure categorlei are dasirable onmm^ indicating greater 
adaptation to the cognitive demand situation as Reflected in the 
S tanf ord«Bdnat test* The tnlddle-clas s children show one pattern 
of devalopttent which could not be tapped by the ratings and 
which may be significant in the long run, they seetn increasingly 
to deal with work situations verbally p whether they are wDrklng 
or ttot-working they talk. to the eKaminer and only occasionally 
cotnmutiicate through actions alone* This is less the case for 
the Headstart children although they are also moving tn this dl- 
tectlon to some eKtent. 

In regard to our hypotheses regarding school faeilltatlva be^ 
havlors p there la some evidence of increases in desirable direc-* 
tlons froia both the ratings and Birch procedure analysis. Change 
as a function of the school cKperlence seema more apparent in 
the Birch procedure analysis than it did in the ratings* It is 
still the case I as last year, that the level of work orientation 
and related skills seems quite acceptable in both groups even at 
the beginning of the school year* These generally high levels 
Bay account for the fact that change is not more apparent } we 



ato almost cioallng with calling csffectc to some extent. 

the araa which is still clearly pi^ob lemat Ic for tho lower- 
cXslbb Ifl vetbalp Work responeos to verbal items are less fre*- 
quctit than to non-verbal itamo and they continue to utilise non- 
verbal suba tl tutions as a mechanlBtn for not'^worklng. These 
acal^a se^m to Indicate that the lower-class children although 
moving in this dlrectloni have not yet accomplished the shift 
to the ..imast eKaltislve use of words in order to make their 
needs and desires known to an adult. They respond well to cog-* 
nitlve demands t working moit of the time, but exhibit more 
actions a$ a way of not--working than da the inlddle-class chil-* 
dreni Slmilarlyi an the ratings^ the area of Verbalisation 
Cundera tandabllity of speech) was the ane showing greatest weak- 
ness In the Heads tart group* It inay be that the mild difficulty 
ajcperienc^d by adulta in understanding the children! leads the 
children to use the verbal mode somewhat less frequently than 
would oth^r^ise be the case* 

Social In t^t a e t ion 

Havir^g discussed the cognitive and behavioral skills of the 
nursery sc^hool ehlldren^ we turn now to our last majer concern^ 
the social Interactlona of the children. The Ancona School being 
integrated both in eooial class and race is a unique setting in 
which developing social interaction among these groups can be 
viewed, this year's study was a continuation of previous investi- 
gation about the following hypetheslsi interaction between middle-^ 
class and disadvantaged children will increase with tenure In the 
program* Both cross-group social acts and friendship choices be-- 
tween grottps will show Increases in children with longer tenure* 
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An observational technique vsi used to determine both with 
whom the children ware inter acting and the gfofis quality of the 
interaction. Beginning in the fifth month of the echool year, 
daily five minute observations were made of each sample child 
until a total of 100 minutes were coilectedp Following the ob* 
aervation, the social interaction recorded in these reeordi was 
then eeded on the basis of whether It was ^riendlyj (domlnativep 
integrative) I aggressive (unprovoked^ provoded, physical^ verbal) 
or isolating bahavlor (ignoring or withdrawing behavior without 
ayidence of aggraseive Intent. Only the first social Intaractlon 
occurring in each minute was eoded| thus the highest possible 
number of acts for asch child was 100, Teachar^student interac- 
tion was also coded so that we might know the ratio of peer to 
teacher^atudent acts and the dependenee upon the teacher shown 
by the child* The coding system is described in the methods sec- 
tion of this report* (Sea pp. 9*-10#) 

On the basis of a study done by McCandless and Marshall 
(1957) in which they found a moderate correlation between like 
choices on a soclometrlc rating and play cholees in free play^ it 
was decided to use observational data only and from this to com- 
pute best friend cholcei. A best friend was defined as that 
child with whom the obaarved child had the most friendly Inter- 
actions# Because of this approachp ^Information concerning dis« 
like (negative) choices from the sociotBetric was not obtained* 
This information last year showed that among the second'^y ear* 
middle-class children on the seoond test although there were mare 

# 

♦Throughout this reporti second-year children designates those 
cbtlldren with longer tenure and also includes third-year children* 



positive choicai of lovet-claoB Megto children than araong ftriit«* 
year middle clasSf there wafl also am increase in negative choices 
of lower-class NGgro children, Aad all middle-class ehildtoa 
Increased in negative choices of Megro children while araon^ Hend" 
start children this was not true* tha reason for tv is contraiit 
batwesn positive and negative choices was not clears but aa nega- 
tive choiecs of Negro chtldxea ^^re not generaltznd to unkiiovrti 
Negro childrenp it seemed tliat the In^tease was reflecting botli 
more positive and negatives choices on an individualistd basts , 
This yearp In coneentr attng Qn cbtalnlng an adequate reeord of 
the interaction oacurrlng in tb^ classroomj the total time of 
obaervation was increased to lOO talTiutea during vhlch thi cb- 
sarvers attempted to reeord ai ttuch af the child's aatlyity as 
posaJble* Thus for each chlldt thiae obaervatlona yie^d liifor- 
matlrM as to the number and type of social Interaetion In which 
the child was Involved aad fnakes possible a relative comp arts or. 
of these interaetlonfl vlth those of otHnr children in the saiae 
social class and w^ith children In another social-class groupins* 
The obsarvEtions sho^ vlth ^har a child Is Interactingi thus seme 
judgment about vho art hts * t Crlends can be made. 

Before looXtng at the reftults p It should ba noted that tTie 
Headstart children Iti tha sample live in the same neighborhood 
near the school and ean of ten be seen playing together outstde 
school hours. AIso^ the sccond-^yeat children this year were among 
the first-year chlldrin of last year's sample* 

An overview of the data shells that on the average abctit on^, 
act was coded every two tolniites* And out of a possible total ^oE 
100 social Interactions, the tatan ntiBsber of acts occurrtng for all 
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children 'was 53#4, lor ntddle-elaes chlldreii> the msan (59.0) 
was hlghet than that f or Headstart (48.1) • As intglit %m eKpectidp 
chlldroa with Longer tsnure in pregratn (mean age Ixi mcntliSp 55i,l) 
had in average of 56. S acts as eoinpared to flret*y€ar children 
(aeafl § 41*0). who ha4 an averags of 50.5 aat^ in 100 minutes* 
Th a pr€d omin ant nod© of intaraction vas £rl€ndl^ (87t6%)# Ag« 
gria sion accounted for about 8,8% of the acta and Isolating ba*- 
haviors 3*6%i In ratiDS of frlendLy to aggresgl^re actS| we found 
th a Beadatart ratio to ha 9sl as compared to 12il for i!ilddla-*elasg 
chlldrant AlaO| for Heads tart there was a near ©qiial distribution 
^rf physical and vsrbal aggressive aats while for tnlddle clasSp 
80^ ^f the aggrasslve acts were verbal. A.lthough not included in 
late* diacussion of data» found that in terflia of buk differences 
$itX£ had a roaan number of 51 i5 acts compared vlth boys who had a 
ffe#n ntimber ef 55*5 acts* 

The taacher-studant liitt rac tion , which was alao coded on the 
ta^t# ef a possibla one act per lainutei showed £hat the overall 
£LvstB%m cC acts was 17i6* Headitart chlldraa had an average of 
19^3 acts and middle class, 15.9 acti out of a possihle total of 
loo, McCandlass (1957) t fcund that adult dependleticy measured hy 
number of social inter actl©iis directed towards adults in free play 
^slb negattvely related to both seclometric atattis and ohaarved 
0o£l^l acceptance. We Investigated as to whather children who 
ftad 0 low peer interaction also bad a high teachtiT-s tudent intar'* 
action* For Headstart children, of the 17 wtth l€\^ pear intarac- 
ticne Cbelov th e median) , 14 of these cblldren had h igh teacher** 
^ti^dent: interactions or 822, A.mong the rat ddle-class chlldreni 
c\it at 9 with low. pear interactions, 6 bad high teacher-s t udant 



Interaction or 66%. Thus it seems that children who Interact 
less with thdlr paers also tftnd to have a high rate ef interac- 
tl0n with their" teachers; this relationship being most evident 
among the Heads tart children* ■ ^ 

Table 10 oti page S8p shows the dlatribution^ ©f saelal acts 
and classroom distribution rglatlve to eaeh group. For axamplep 
the total Headstart group (n ^ 26) had In their iiirroundings 
19,. 82 Heads tart children, 35. IX mlddle-elaes Kes^o chtldr^ti aiid 
45,0% mlddlo-claaB ^hlte ehlldren to Interact vltb* And the dls*- 
trlbiitlon of their total acts %^ere 28,2% to Headstartt 39,4% to 
iilddle Nagro and 32.0% to middle white, A Chi-Sqvart test to 
datermlne if there ^as a significant dlffei^eiice bc^tweea the dis- 
tribution of social acts aiBong the groups and their actual cl*i^s-^ 
room dtgtrlbution was eemputad mni ineluded In the table. Fox 
the eKample just giveni this difference was slgntfieant at the 
,001 level. 

These distribution breakdowns are shown for total llaadstart 
and middle class and are further broken down by tenure in program 
(first-year vs second-year), Tor e^amplep flrst'*year Beadstart 
children (n ^ 12) dletrlbute 32*6% of their friendly acta to 
lalddle-claes Negro children it^hile first-year middle clasa (n = 14) 
distribute 47.1% of their friendly acta to the same group. The 
second-year middle elasi, in distribution of social acts, ap- 
proaches most closely the actual classroom diitrlbution of groups. 
All percentageg are figured from the mean number of acts for each 
catsgory over the total number of acts for all categortsa. Thus 
the percent of friendly acts of middle class to Headstart chil- 
dren Is based on mean number of friendly acts to Headstart divided 
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Hiidstart and Hlddli Cliss Percent Dlitfibutiea e£ Seeiil kku 



ji;":HEADSlAn (26) 



t Clissrcoi 
distrtbutioB 

S acts X sets 



MIDDLE CUSS (25) 

SliQlf. of 

HS HK MW dlff. froi HS MH 

Aetual distribi % ClaisfOan 
(19J) (35.1) (45.0) by tilt diitrlbutlw (24.3) (32,8) (43.8) 



x2 . 



I aets I acts 



1094 42.0 Fl 24.3 34,3 2?. 3 

12? 4,9 Agg: 3,1 3,5 3.2 

31 1,2 IB; 0.6 1.6 1.5 

1252 48,1 Totals 2B,2 39.4 32.0 

nm YEAR (12) 

'489 40,8 Is 27.0 32.6 25.5 

46 3.8 Aggj 2,3 2.8 3,9 

22 1.8 m 1.1 2,1 1,9 

557 46,4 Totals 30.4 37,5 31.3 

SECOKD YEAR (14) 

605 43,2 Fi 22.3 33.7 29,0 

81 5, 8 Agg; 3.9 4,0 2.7 

9 0,6 IBs 0,2 1.2 1,1 

695 49.6 Tstili 26,4 40,9 32.8 



.001 



1341 
112 
23 
1476 



S3.e ii 15,6, 
4.5 Aggi 2.3 
9,9 IBi 0,3 

59.0 Ictili 18.2 



41.5 
3.5 
2.7 

47.7 



31.9 
1.9 
0.5 

34.3 



,001 



.001 
Tibli 11 

HeadstarS and Iliddle-Class Bast frlind Cheiess 



JIRST YIAR (14) 

668 47, 7 Ii 11,9 

70 5.0 Ag|^ 3.0 

n 1.2 III 0,3 

735 53,9 Teta;i 15,2 

SECOND im (11) 

673 61,2 II 19,3 

42 3.8 Ag|! ,1.6 
6 0,5 III * 

721 65,5 Petals 20,9 



47,1 
3.7 
5.1 

55.9 



26.2 
2.6 
0.3 

29.1 



15.9 

3n; 

0,3 
39.5 



37.6 
1.2 
0.7 

39,5 



AH Biadstart 
First year 
.Second yiar 

HSs Reidstart 
mt Mlddli-clasi Nsgro 
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42,3 


34.6 


23,0 


,001 


All middls eUiS 


28.0 


44,0 


28,0 


.001 


50,0 


33,3 


16.7 


.001 


First yiar 


28.6 


50.0 


21.4 


m 


35,7 


35,7 


2S,6 


,001 


Ssccnd yea? 


27,3 


36,3 


36.3 


.01 



by the total number ©f acts by all middlcclass children. 

Result s for H gad 8 tart 

Overalli as septi In Table Ipi Headstart children differ\^ 
significantly in the distribution of their social acts to Hsad- 
startp mlddls-elass Kegro and white children and the actual 
classroom dlatributlon of thasa groups. A hlghar portion of 
their acta ar# with Haadstart and nlddle-claas Negroes than 
with mlddle-clase white childrtn. Acts to mlddla-'class Ntgroai 
are close to the act ual clasaraom diitribution while thosa to 
Haadstart are higher and those to niddle«^claas white children 
ara lowar than actual distribution* 

First" and second-year ehildren do not differ algnlf icantly 
(.05) in the distribution of their acts between the groups* 
Second-year childran tiave leas acts to their own group with the 
difference going equally to mlddle-^claiEa Nsgro and white children. 
However, the percent aggresaion to their own group and to middle^ 
class Negro children Is greater in the second year while that to 
mlddle-*class white children decreased* 

Best Priend choices of Headstatt children are shown in 
Table 11, page 58* As described earllerp a beet friend is that 
child with whora the obaeryed child had the greatest number of 
friendly interactions* These results reflected the overall sociai 
interaction pattern. For Headatart children, the percent choice 
of best friends among middla-c las a Negroes was close to the actual 
classroom distribution (34,6% vs 35,1%), Hovever, the perceat 
bast friends chosen from their own social class (Headatart) was 
considerably higher than the actual classroom distribution 
(42.31 vs 19.8%). Also, ptrcont choice of beet friends from 
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middlc-claiis white children was caniiderably lower than actual 
classroom dls trlbut ion of this group, (23^ vm 45%) • In a compari- 
Son of Hasdstarc first- and saeond-year chtldreni ertlldreti ^ith 
linger tgnur© had a lower number of best friend ehoicea among 
Hiadgtart children (50.0% to 33.7%) and significantly higher per- 
cent beet friend choices aroong middle-cleBs white children (16.7% 
to 28. 6%) • Beat friend cholcea among middle-class Ne|rD childran 
ramalned nearly the sane. Howavarp even with these changoa, the 
percent of bast friend choices aiaorig middle-elaas ^hita children 
still %^as aignlf Icantly lees than their aetual classrocfQ distri- 
bution (28,6% V8 45%) and the percent best friand choleaa to Head- 
start was significantly higher than actual elasarootn distribution 
(35,7% vs 19,8%) • 

Suminary 

While the overall social interaction differs only slightly 
with tenure in programi there is a greater choice of best friends 
by tha aecond^yaar Headstart childran among mlddla-class ^hite 
and fever best friend choices from their ovn social-class group* 
This shift in bast friand choice is accompanied by a change in 
distribution of aggressive acts. Whlla eacond-year Haadstart chil- 
dren had more percent friendly acts to ffilddle-clasa t^hlte, they 
had lass percent aggressive acts to cilddle-^class white than the 
first-year Headstart children, Also^ while tha percent friendly 
acts of second-year Haadstart to their own group was leas than 
first year (22% va 27%), the percent aggressive acts to Headstart 
was more (3,9% vs 2,3%). Thus although there was not a great 

m 

shift in the number of total acts between these groupe^ there was 
ft change in the quality of .these Mcts, As best friend choices 



are based on friendly actS| these reiults are consistent with 
the Bxpectation that as percent best friend choices from a group 
are higher with longer tenure, a lower percent aggression to this 
gxoup should also be observed. This however is not true for the 
mlddle-^elass Negro group. Headatart second'^year children had a 
slightly higher percent best friend choice of mlddle-claae Negro 
than flrst-yaar children (35.7% vs 33.3%), but at the same tlma 
the percent aggression of iecond-year Headstart children to 
mlddla-class Negro waa considerably higher than that of first-year 
Headstart to lilddle-claBe Negro (4.0% vs 2.8%), 

Although the social Interaetlon data on Headstart children 
did not strongly support the hypothesis that with longer tenure 
in progratn childrsn will InQriasa their cross social group acts, 
neither did it Indicate that the opposite was true. Howavei:j on 
best frtsnd choices children with longer tenure in program did 
show a greater proportion of cross social group choices than first- 
year children. 

R , ^ ,lff,t ion to Last Year's Data 

It is questionable as to how comparable the absolute values 
of last year's and this year's data are since different maasuras 
were tised. However, an overall look Shows that while in last 
year's data, second-year Headstart children had a significantly 
greater number of acts to their own group than first-year Head- 
start, this was not true this year. Last year the shift between 
first" and second-^yaar percent acts directed to Headstart was 
16.5% for the first year and 39,.2% for the aecond year. In com- 
parlsan this year's Headstart flrst-'year children had 30.4% of 
their acts to other Headstart children while the second-year 
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w ..A 26 4*/ of thciir acts to their own social-class 
children directed 26,«>/, oi tn^-j.*. 

group. 

Also b.«t £rlena choice, for thisy.ar do not teflect the 
differences found in la.r year's soclo.etrio UKe choices. Lest 
y.sr. second-year Headstart children had significantly higher 
socio»etric XiUe choices within their o«n gro«p than the first- 
year «eedstart children. This year, hovever. second-year chii- 
..on had a lover nn.ber of host friend within sroup choices than 
the first-year children. In both this year and last year, the 
second-year Headstart children had almost the .a« percentage of 
.est friend choices to their own social cXese (35.7. and 35.3«. 

there was a great dtfter.ence between the first-year chil- 

However s there was a g^es 

. and this year. Last year. Clrst-year Headstart 
dren of last year and this yeai. 

1^ Q-z «f their like choices f»o« their own Boclal 
children chose 15.9^ of their 

■u^aAmf srt children chose 50,0% 
elass while this year, first^ycar Headstart 

^f^lagg. In other words i 
„£ their best friend, fron, their own social class. 

.Ithonsh in both this year and last year the second^ye.r children 
loo. nearly the ...a In tar.s of lUe/be.t friend choices, the 

w H r wlthln-group like choices last year with longer 

shift to higher wltnin gruui^ 

. u ^^ft this year to lower within-group beet friend 
tenure and the shift thl.s year 

J ^ larae initial difference 
choices with longer tenur. ara based on a large 

«nd this year's first-yaar Headstart children, 
between last year 8 and this ye 

P. suits Middle-Class 

"""^ ^^efflhutlon of total acts 

AS shown in Table 10, in percent distrlhuti 

„v,-(i-# children , the tnlddle 
to Headstart. middle-class Segro and white 

.isss differs slsnlfi^ntly fro„ the actnal el.ssroo. distribution 
„lth the greater proportion of total acts going to. .mle-class 

Negro children. 
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SignlflQant: dlffereiiGas are aXao evident between first- and 
second'-year children* Those children with langer tenure in pro- 
gram have li higher percent of total acts to Headatart than first 
year (20,9 va 15,2) and a higher percent total acts to middle- 
class white Ahari first year (39.5 vs 29,6), This shift is also" 
reflected in a significant decrease in percent total acta to 
middlc-cla^s Negroes i 39.5% as compared to 55.9% by firat-year 
children to middle-class Negi^es, Thus children with longer ■ 
tenure have a greater portion of their acti to Headatart and 
middles-class white children than middla-claaa children new to the 
program* IDla tributlon of total acts for oacond-'year middle-class 
children approaches the actual percent claasroom dlatribution of 
these groups* 

Best firiend choices , Table 11 for total middle-clasa children 
reflect the saTne story as the social interaction data. Middle- 
class children overchoosa middle-class Negroes and underchoose 
middle-cla^s white children as their best friends* Choice of 
best friends from Headatart and total middle-class children was 
near actual percent clasiroom distribution. thus while the par- 
cent of total acts to Headstart was lower than the percent class- 
room distribution I the percent of bast friends chosen from Head- 
start was slightly higher than percent classroom distribution 
(28.9% vs 24. 3%) , 

In a comparison of firsts and Sicond-yeai; children^ the 
best friend scores also reflect the social interaction pattern. 
As in social Interactlenp children wltfi longer tenure In program 
had a significantly lower number of best friend choices among ' 
mlddle-cla^a Negroes than flrst-yiar childreni Although best 
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friend choices to rniddle-clnss white children increased as per-* 
cent total acta did also, this was still less than the actual 
closarooni distribution (36.3% vs 42.8%). Thus second-year middle- 
clasg children also were ovetchooslng Headstart and middle-class 
Kegro children, but their percent best friend choices were nearer 
actual olassroom distribution of these groups than tirst-year 
children. 

In terms of the hypothesis, the middle-class children with 
longer tenure do have a higher percent diitributlon of cross 
social group acts than the first-year chlldreu in the progran. 
Although a difference in best friend cross social group choices 
with tenure in program was not evident, the percent distribution 
of best friend choices among Headstart by both first- and second- 
year middle-class children was higher than the actual percent 
classrooni distribution of Headstart children. 

Re la t ion to Las t tear ' s Pat a 

The results from this year and last year are similar^ This 
year's second-year middle class had a slightly higher percent 
total acts to Headstart children than first year (20.9% vs 15.2Z) 
which was also true the previous year. While this year's best 
friend choices do not show an increase of best fcrlends across 
social-class lines with longer tenure as in the previous year, 
they do show a consiBtent percent choice of besL friends from 
Headstart children near their actual distribution in the clcsajroom 

gummary 

Overall, mlddle-clasa children were Interacting dlspropot- 
tlonately more with raiddle-class Negroes, However, with longer 
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tanure In program thore la a sienificant clhange In distribution 
oi acts ^ith greater percent tocal acts both to Haadstart and to 
middle-class white children and fewer percent acts to middi©« 
claia Negroas. This wa§ reflected also in heat friend choices^ 
In an attempt to better . undarstand what wa^ happening among the 
first^year middle-clasa children who were interecting with wlddle** 
claaa Negroes in a much higher proportion than their actual class-* 
room dia tributlon p middle class was further broken down by year 
and race# These figures are shown in Tablie I2s 

It is clear that these firat«yaar middle-claes Negro chil* 
dren were highly active (mean number acts 6S,4 as compared to 
42#4 for first-year white children) , and that they interacted 
mainly with other mlddle-clasi Negro children , It is Intereating 
that first- and aecond-year white children also interacted dta*^ 
prpportlonataly more with this group. When looking at the first- 
year middle-class Negro children Individually » one finds that 
they are children with high total peer act$ and that four out of 
eeven are paired mutual friends. However p the explanation for 
the middle-class white children directing a disproportionate num-» 
ber of acts to these children seems to be different* Only 3 out 
of the 11 children have bast friend choice^ within the middle**class 
Negro groupt only 1 of which Is a first-year child. Thus it $eema 
that although the middle^elass white, children do not have a large 
percentage of their best friend choices from the middle-class 
Negro childreni there is a great deal of social Interaction bte-^ 
tween these groups within the classroom, h clearer Investigation 
of these variances arCi howeverp* beyond th$ scope of this papw* 

The group with which both mlddle^clasa and Headstart children 
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Table 12 



F^-t^ro and White Middle Clasa Percent Dlsftrlbution of Socl 

. WHITE (11) 



Signlf. of 

' HS MN MW diff, from 

ssrboTB actual diserib , % Classroom 

tributloa (SA.a) (30,6) (45.0) by test distribution 

5 X acts # acta X acts 

59.0 F: 16.1 41.6 32.0 515. 46.8 

5.4 Aggs 2.1 4,4 2,1 . 36 3,3 

1.0 IBj 0.3 0,9 0.6 9 0,8 

65.4 Totall 18.5 4S.9 34.7 .001 560 50,9 



YEAR (7) 



FIRST YEAR (7) 



58.0 F; 11.9 52,4 24,1 

6,3 Aggs a.Q 5,2 2,3 

1.1 IBi 0.6 1,2 0,2 

65.4 Totali 14.5 58,8 26.6 



.001 



262 
26 
9 

297 



37,4 
3.7 
1.3 

42.4 



3 YEAR 

60.0 
4,6 
0,8 



SECOND YEAR 



Fl 20,3 
Aggi 2,1 
IBs 



65,4 Totall 22,4 



i< ... j 
34.7 



39.9 
1,9 
1,1 

42.9 



.10 



253 
10 

263 



63,2 
2,5 

65,7 
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have the least intoraetloft is that of the middle-class white 
children. Only the second-yc aY oi ddlft-clas a Ntgro children iii 
their social acts approacli ch*;, fle.t\ial ,c las s room dlstrlbtttloa of 
the middle-class white ohiadroii. A partial explanation is re- 
flected in the fact that tliese chlldreti have the lowest ncaft 
numher 6£ social acts, eocdniat\ (1952), also found that iti a 14- 
rjcial nursery .eahqol,, white chllliea had a lower Invoivemeat 
in social Interactloii tha^. expected by chance, This was thousht 
to be due to differences ilown in psrsonality ratings In ■whleli 
Negro children were more gTegarlotta, vigorous, aggressive while 
white ehildren were laore socially and physleally apprehensive and 
rated higher on emotional contrcl, conforBilty , patlenee and li- 
f ectiof.ateness , No s tatement ccnearntng personality diffeiences 
C|an be made concerning the Aticona children. 

In conclusion, the aata frcra thli year's research shows that 
although there are Instances of dtapEoportlonate distribution eff 
social acts among the three grotjps dlBcnssed, the social Interae- 
tlon among the chlldran at Ancona Is for the most part dlstrilwCed 
across elaaa and racial Broups, Children do not tend to lie tic- 
lated into groups by race or soclftl class. The setting at Ancciia 
aippears to be an open and f aci lits-tlng atmosphere In which ehia- 
dren, able to move about, workima Individually or In groups ht've. 
much opportunity for avariecy o£ soctal ttncounters. It is suj- 
gested that to better uiiderstand the significance of the distri- 
bution of these acts, it would necessary to investigate 
greater depth the indlvidiial children involved. From thli , on^ 
might then learn more aboiit the b«Bla of individual friendship, 
dislike and neutral choices and the role of these interactioaa 
the developme«t ©£ the childrea involved, 



PARI T \ 

Tin: BTiii^/)F KTjMi^^iTAn^ jciionL AND j;t Bi.lNGn 

WITIUN FA![I L li:;S ^^^^ t^jNT T HU^^^ ^ 
This oGction is concernod with the ef f ectivona^s of the 
Ancona Mantcssor.t program on the educational achievement of 
children who continuo their Bchooling Into the primary grades 
at Ancona^ We arc also intnrceted In the possibility of dif- 
fusion effncta betwaen siblings within families due to continual 
enrollment of rhirdren from the same families in the progratn. 
We have maintairiid the hypotheses of prevloua reporting periods 
which reflect our optimism that length of participation in the 
program will have positive effects for the individual child, and 
that In continuing families of An aa children, a diffusion' 
effect '/ill operate to increase cognitive and school readiness 
skills of older and younger siblings, 

Hy jpotheges to be Investigated 

The following hypotheses have been previously investigated 
and dlscuGsed in the 1968-69 final report (Stodolsky and Jensen, 
1969) s This previous study suggested that hypotheses concerning 
the of f eGtlvenees of continued enrollment can be tentatively up- 
held. Diffusion effects to sibltnga of continuing families were 
not much in evidence for a limited sample of younger siblings 
entering the nursery program. The younger siblings did have a 
slightly higher initial I,Q, md seemed somewhat more inhibited 
than non-sib lings • From a sample of Ancona children who were 
attending the public primary school at that tlmep those children 
who had younger siblings attending Ancona were performing better 
than those who had no Blblings at tending Ancon a. Similar hypotheses 
are under Investigation this year; they are aa followsj 
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I!ypoUhc>BiQ In: DiBndvnn tagocl children v^ha continue In the 
MontesBorl elenicntnry prof.^rnm will niiow lilgher school nchicva- 
ment than those who go to public Bchool. 

llypothasis 3" ConCinuinf^ involvcnient of tl me families 

in the program will result in "diffuHlon effects" to the intel- 
lectual attainments of older and younper sibllnns* 

Hypothesis 3ai In examining children who attended Ancona 
at one timcp older siblings will show school attainment that tu 
better than non^siblings in public schools, 

H'>fathesis 3bs Younger siblings entering the program will 
show higher initial cu/jiltlve and behaviaral skills. 

Hy pothesis let Th e Sam ple and Measures 

The sample for this investigation was obtained by tracing 
publ school records of e*^^ldren previously at Ancona and now 
att ndii ; the public echo^" and by testing the primary school 
child. an remaining In the Anco a program, 

A, Children now attending put lie school. This rjample can 
be divided into two groups? 

Group t 

Fifteen of the children who attended the 1965 summer eight 
week program and then went on to public school are presently in 
the ^ ourth grade* Of the 15 children located last year who spent 
eight weeks at Ancona only three children who were put into 
special ungraded status have additional test data. One child is 
deceatiedp one parent refused to release a child's public school 
records^ and four were n traceable. Because children are tested 
In tlie third grade of public schoo]. it'is possible to assume that 
the four children who were untraceable this year have no additional 
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thin O'^oup contaiuii tan childraii who have* spent from one 
to two yoars In the Ancon.^ nurstiry pirogram nnd now aru iittendlup, 
public schoolB. MQtnbers of this group are currently in gradeQ 
K through third* Publie Bchool records for this group yielded 
Metropolitan acii ievcinien t data for the three chlldreii now In thc^ 
third grade who had all spent two years in the Ancona nureery 
prograTii. On throe different children who alao spent two years 
at Ancona and ar^ nov; in the first grade we have Kuhlman-^Anderson 
IpQ* BCoreB plus Metropolitan Raading Readiness test scores. The 
two kindergarten children received no standardiEed tests, and on 
two ehn Iren who spent one year at Ancona and are now In the first 
and second gradei no new teatR were administered. 

For comparative purposeB than, this sample is reduned to six 
children, a]l of whom spent two years at Anconai three are in the 
third grade and were tested with the Metropolitan Achlr venient 
battery and three arc in the first grade and were given the iietro-' 
pciLitan Readiness and the Kuhlman--Anderson I*Q, tests. 

B, Children now attending Ancona primary classes* 

Ten children arc continuers in the Ancona elementary program. 
The classrooms are ungraded but grade estimation can be based on 
the age of the child. Two of the children have been in the Ancona 
program for five yearSj four for four years and four for three 
yearfi-^ These children were administered the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment battery In two forms near the end of the school year* S±k 
received the battery for grade one and f 3ur received the grade 
two battery. At approxlma tely thr. same time, all ten children 
were administered five sub scales of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Childreni (1) Block Design, (2) Arithmetic, (3) Object 
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Attfiembly, (A) Godinc, and (5) Ha^^eo. ThaBG iL^.n children woto. 
alfiso rated on non-GOcni tive variables on the project^B teacher 
rating Bcalo of behavior at thii beginning and end of the year. 

Hy path eels 1 c : RGnults and Dl^cugision 

The effoets of length of enrollmeut at Ancona will be In-* 
vestlgated by reporting information availably from the variety 
of ino t r men tB ment loned on th e groups or subs amp lea j us t de« 
scribed* Comparison of performance on the Instruments will be 
discussed v;here it ie possible. 

Group li (Children who were enrolled in the 1965 eight 
week summer program and now attend public school*) 

Previously reported Metropoilnan Achievement scores for this 
group of children has found them to be below grade level on all 
subscales, A yub&ample of children who have siblings contlnu* 
Ing in the Ancona program did bettar than non-sib lings , The only 
new data for this group comes from the public school records of 
three children who were put intc special ungraded status by th^- 
public school for remedial purposes* These children were glveu 
the Metropolitan Achievement Battery at the end of the school 
year. Their scores are shown in Table 3,3* 
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Tablii 13 

Mctropnlltan Aclilevsmcm t G%ada EquivalDnt Scoxun for 
Thrtte Cliildrun Who Wftfe Placad In llnsraded.. 
Public Schooi ClafierootnB 





Month 




Word 

Kn Idf^p . 


Word 

Biac. 


l?ROd, 


A 


A/70 


9.7 


4.7 


4.0 


4.0 


B 


A/70 


9.4 


1.6 


2.5 


1.6 


C 


4/70 


9.9 


2.8 


3.6 


2.2 








3,03 


3. 36 


2.6 



S pell . I. a n g . 



5.5 
1. 8 
3.8 

3.7 



4.9 
1.4 
3,5 

3,26 



Comp I 

4.3 
2.3 
3, 3 

3.3 



Ar 

Pro 

3. 

2. 
2. 

2. 



/ 

The/mean scores for the entire Group I's Metropolitan 
Achieveinnnt data x^hen the children weire tested in the third 
grade (1968-69 school year) are shown in Table l4 . By sub- 
tractlng the original scorea of the three children Just 
discussed and substituting theiir retest scores (19f .-70), a 
new mean can be calculated for the fifteen t-hildren. These 
up-to-date figures are also shown in Table 14, 

Table 14 

Metropolitan Achlevoraent Grade Equivalent Scores 
for Children in Third Grade? 



Word Word 

Knldge. D 1 s c . Re ad 

,j68-69 Testing 

(N- 15) 2.2 2.4 2.2 

19 6 8-70 Testins 

(N- 15) 2.4 2.7 2.5 



Ar, Ar, 



Spell. Lang. Comp. Vroh . 



2.7 



2.9 



2.4 3.0 2.5 
2.6 3.1 2.7 
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Children in Group I perform below grade level on all 
scales. By adding improved retest scores for three of the 
originally lowest scorinE ch Idrcn, the group's mean scores 
improve but remain below grade level. As a group these 
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cliildren nrc* about one yunr belnw expocted gratle* level, Thirj 
decreiiiGnt is rathar typicni of diGadvnn taged elementary school 
children (Bloomy Davis and llaHS , 19 65) . It seems clear that 
the eight-week intervcntlan at the preBchool level does not have 
long-term effects on the chlldren'o performance. 

Group III (Children who have spent one to two years in the 
Ancona nursery prooi^im and are now in public eleTnentary schoolt) 

Three third grade children in this group were adminiBtcred 
the. Metropolitan Achievement battery. All three had been at 
Ancona for two years* Their scores are shown in Table 15^ 

Table 15 

Metropolitan Grade* Equivalent Scores For Three 
Ancona Graduates Now in Third Grad<i 



Ape 


Word 
Knldpe. 


Word Ar. 
Dlsr^ Readp Spell. Lan^;^ Comp. 


Ar, 

Prob , 


Child A 8,4 
Child B 8,6 
Child C 8.10 


1.1 
2.7 
2.3 


2.4 1.3 1.8 3.4 3,4 
2,6 3. 1 3,5 2.2 3.6 

7.?: 2,6 3,1 3.5 


?..3 


TfeanB 


2.0 


2,4 2.3 2.6 2,9 3.5 




The 


scores for 


this limited number of ehildran who spent 




two years 


at Ancona 


^ show that ^the children are generally per'- 




forming below grade 


level except in Arithmetic Computa. ion. 




Their mean performance on the scales 'closely resembles the 




scores of 


nhlldren 


in Group I who had only eight weeks of 




p e r i c n c e 


at /ancona. 


Longer preschool tenure does not seem to 




influence 


the later 


performative of the children, with the pos- 




sible exception of 


arithmetic computation. Number ak' s flrcj 


0 



gtresscd in the Montessori presciool curriculum. 
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Throe f irnc-eradt? clilldrrn were adni tiils tere J the Kuhlman- 
Anderson In tf.lllRcnce Test ftr.d tlic Metropolitan Reodlni; Keadl- 

ncB.'3 Tcsfti These childrfin had all prw.viously boon in the 
Ancon.i nursery proBrain for two years, Th«ir scores aro shown 
In Tabic 16, In addition Tabic 16 contains the nican perform- 
ance; for sIk children v/ho wcra in flrat grade in 1968-69 and had 
spent from one to two years in the Ancona nursery program. 

Table 16 

Kuhlman-Anderaon I,Q, and Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Scores of First Graders 



Child A 
Child B 
Child C 

Mean 

( 1969-70) 
N« 3 

Mean 

(1968-69) 
N= 6 



7-1 
6-3 
6-2 



M. A. 

7-3 
6-5 
6-11 



I.Q. 

102 
10 3 
112 



105.6 



103.2 



Readlnasi 
%til e 

48 
19 

■ ^ 



40.7 



29,0 



The performance of this year's group is slightly be':ter 
than last year's, but the differences are not dramatic an i the 
numbers are too small to attempt further interpretation. Two 
of the three children in the first grade appear to be fully 
ready for school work at the elementary level. 
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Group III: (Hcnd Start Ccn^Avnccn In tlp^ An c nn ^ p rc.^ J^aiiu ) 
The effects of Inngth of tu * on vCho:?l nc^iXcvement for 
this B^^up will be inVftn tinatGii ^^y i^reoun f;:* n^., data f ar th<^ Instru 
mcntfi given to the child ana at tempt Ir* t v^ake further compari- 
sons* 

Th o Me t r op o l i t nn A c h 1 g v r> m e n t Dal a 

The rationale behlntl giving thio Instrument to Group III 
childron was based on an attempt tn compare their age-grade 
statuB with those children from tha other groups now attending 
the public schools. The major difficulty is that public school 
children arc administered the Instrument in the third grade. 
Furthermore, the non-graded classrooms of the primary grades at 
Anconn do not assign gra status to children. The director of 
the school administered the test and reported that children had 
difficulty in following group instructions. She attributed this 
to their lack of school experience in this area, from the Mon* 
tessori emphases on self-directed activities and individualized 
instructton. She also felt the tests themselves were seen as 
threatening by the children. Three children refused to do one 
or more of the tasks demanded of them. 

The results from this testing are reported in Table 17. 
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Table 11 



Battery I 



Mfit^ipolitan Achiivsinent Grade Equivalent Scores 
For Childten Continuing in thi Ancona Primary fyrades 10 



Child A 



Child C 
Child D 
Child E 
Child F 













Arithnetic 




Ifears In 


Word 


Word 




Concepts 


Mi 


Prograi 


Knowledge 


Discrlniination 


Reading 


and Skills 




3 


1.1 


1,2 


1,5 


1.4 


7-5 




1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


7-1 


k 


1.6 


refused 


■ 1.1 


-1.0 


7-2 


3 


1.9 


2.3 


1.5 


1.6 


7-5 


3 


1.3 


L3 


1.2 


1.3 


6-7 


3 


1.3 


1.3 


1 1 2 


1.3 



Battery II 



Child G 

Child H 

Child I 

Child J 



3-4 
8-4 

7-11 
7-4 



Years in 
Pro|ram 

5 
5 
4 
4 



Word 



A^ithietlc, 
Concepts^ 
and Ptoblii 



Word 
Knotdedge 


Discris- 
ination 


Heading 


Speilinp 


Solving ani 
Coiiiputatioi 


1,9 


2.2 


i.7 


-LO 


2.7 - 


1.4 


1,4 


-1.0 


rsfussd 


LI 


refused 


refused 


refused 


1,6 


2.4 


IJ 


! 7 


1.7 


-1.0 


2.0 
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Afl is apparnnt from Tabic 17> the ch ' , in this G^owp 
are generaliy performing below eKpected grada leveliu In ©Kam- 
Ining the available test data last year for three children then 
lit the Aneona first gradep we were cautiously optimistic out 
th^r prognoslB for continuing chlldreiu ThiB year's data on a 
ir>; ;r group of children does not support our opuxmiam. Meet 
of tht? -hlldren are not making satisfactory pro,;,resE in the 
Anconn elementary program. 

It may be that for some reason the test administration was 
feen so negatively by the children that their scores are de- 
pressed, but this in itself ^^^ould be symptomatic of school ad- 
justment problems* We do know that Child I was experiencing a 
general upset at the time of tfistlng and would expect her per- 
formance to be quite adequate on auother accaslon* This is cor- 
roborated by the fact that she performed extremely well on the 
Wise (I.Q* ^ 129). Child H, although eight years old, has only 
1 -en placed in the elementary program for the first time this 
year. He is a seriousiy rlisturbed boy and har* made a good ad- 
justment to the alemeatary classroom. 

It is probably more likely that special efforts will have 
to be employed with these child" .chlevemant in these areas 

is desired* It Is the caoe that som J*f the skills measured in 
tiie Hccrc^polltan are not emphaslEed in the early part of the 
elementary program at Ancona, We turn now to the data on thm 
Wise which we believed to be somewhat closer jo 'he ohjeetlvei> 
emphaii^ed* 

The rationale behind administering the WISC subscales was 
the attempt to make an evaltiation of performance on measures 
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which would inore closely articulate to the MonteBsori curricu- 
lum. Thus Arithmetic was administered because of the amount of 
time the children seemed td spend d.oing Montessori mathetnatics 
activities p and Block Design and Object Assembly seemed to tap 
a wide rnnce of skills based on vloual-motor integration which 
is reflected in the MontesBori sorting, matching, and puzr.le 
activities. Mazes was given to test the effectiveness of the 
Montessori training in eye-hand coordination eKerclses with 
pencils, for example inset drawing and map trat^ng* Coding 
wag added In order to have enough scale scores L:q compute a 
prorated Performance I^Q, and because It also ,.eemed to utilise 
eye^hand coordination skills,. 

Table 18 contains the ten children's p nrated Performance 
1*Q* test age equivalents of their aubscule scores* 
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Table 18 





Teit Ag 


e Eauivalints 


iC/,r Wise Raw Scores 


and Wise 


pgrforffliince I.Q. (prorated; 






On Ten Primar'/ Head 


Start School 


Children 


at Ancona 


1969-70 










Years in 




Ptrf ormanue 


Arith- 


Block 


Object 








Sex 


Program 


A|e 


I.Q. 


metle 


Dtslgn 


Asiimbly 


Coding 


Mazes 


A 


F 


3 


6-7 


Ill 


7.2 


7.6 


8.10 


9.2 


4,10 


B 


M 


4 


7-5 


113 


6.2 


7.6 


13.10 


6.6 


7.6 


C 


1 


4' 


7-1 


35 


5,2 


5.6 


6.10 


6.2 


4.10 


D 


M 


3 


7-2 ' 


94 


8.6 


5.6 


6.10 


6.6 


8.2 


E 


F 


3 


7-5 


93 


6,2 


6.6 


4.10 


9.6 


6.6 


F 


F 


3 


6-7 


100 


6,2 


7.6 


6.2 


6,6 


6.6 


G 




5 


8-4 


90 


7.10 


10.10 


8.10 


6.2 


7.6 


H 


M 


5 


8-4 


:'i 


5.2 


6.6 


4, 10 


6.6 


6.2 


I 


F 


4 


7-11 




8.6 


12.10 


10.10 


11.2 


9.10 


J 


M 


4 


7" 4 


114 


7.2 


8,10 


7.10 


11.2 


7.10 








7-5 


100 


6.10 


7-11 


8-0 


7-11 


7-0 
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Anronn /Tioii t /iry pru^»rnni oil tlin WlfiC ctocn preiuuit a n OTiin^*?!! a fc 
bri f;l'4l: cr plctnrn tluni tlia lkM:r npol 1 t: nil cUitn* Tlio prorntud Ver** 
farwmMiv 1^0* for t In- grnu|> in normnl and a]l hut: twf> clillrlren 
(Clillfl C iinU Chi 1 <t I) tiuil In l;hc nvcrixf'.v. r*nnp,c* Int a ros t Ingly 
t h c* fi p t w n c 1 1 I 1 i\ r t ' II /i r » ^ n 1 r I. <* i^ n n cl h r rj I J) C! r » Tl i p (* r f d t tii n n c e of 
t h e p; r o ii p o ti t Vi e ri ii b n c a 1 o li 1 1» wAn nomc n upp ott to o ti r c on t e n 1 1 o n 
t h fi t t li e n v b c n X G n o ii I d more a c c vi r a t o 1 y r a f Ift c t the o m p h a b d n in 
the currlculutn, lUe children purforni flbovc the standatdn for 
thrlr nf*c on BlDck DcRlgn flnd Object: An;icin1)ly (vi Bual -rinto r In^ 
tep, tAf: loii) niui on Codtnp, (eye-linnd coordln a tlon) » They are 
gom^^/h.nt below af,o normd on Ma^es nnd Arithmetic* Ara par- 

ticiilntly pnzzTvd by the nrithiiietic pe r f ottnan C€ , but bellevo 
tha perf OTman t-€i of tho. children rcfjeets the fact that most have 
bUBlc mriBtery of numbrsr^ but have not dcnlt with **wDrd'' problems 
which enter the ficale In this aRC range* 

Teacher Rn 1 1 n^B of Hon -Connit ive Var table b Ea r ly And 
Lntc* In the Bchool Vf?*^t 

ThQ project's teachar rating form was used to asBesB some 
oBpactJo of the children behavior early and late In the prograro, 
Pra- and pont'^tost ratins^ shown ii\ TablQ 19f, 
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Teachers' Ratingfi of Bchai/lor of Ancona Elcitientary School Chtldten 
Early and late in the 1969-70 School Year 
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3 


5 
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4 
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5 
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4 


5 


6 


3 
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4 


6 
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5 
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4 


3 
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5 
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Overall the rntingii place* the clillclrcn vluhin normal liinlts 
on theBG Bcalc!!, haim d i£f or en ceo in Bcnlo polutg from pre- and 
pos t-^ra tlngn do not exccu^d orie scnle point vlth the aKccptlon of 
Persistence which movea iii tlie direction of more pGralstence on 
hart] taBV.B, On th^ At t ontt oii-I)ls tra c tnb i 11 ty ecale the dlffar- 
encc In ^9 in the direction of less dls t ract ab 1 lity . Other 
chaiigesp such as in Activity Level are aldo in the desired direc- 
tion- 

An attempt has been made to Investigate the hypothesifl that 
children who go on to elementary school iri Che Ancona program 
%^tll have higher school achievement than do thosa who go Into 
public school. From e^cacilii itig the available datfli the WISC find- 
Inga seem favorable. On the performance fiUbsaalea of the t^ISC, 
Block Daatgn, Objie'Ct AsBemblyj and Coding, the children as a 
group score four and five months above their expacted perfotmance 
for a group of their mean age* 

On the negative side 1$ the low performance of the children 
on the 1-letropolltan Achievement Battery. The other serious issue 
raised in the Metropolitan testing was the testers report of the 
difficulty that the children had In following group given inBtruc- 
tions and iome children's refusal to participate of» some of the 
subtssta* 

A. critical question concerning the WISG data Is the issue of 
compiirability to children in public schools, and the failure of 
the group to achieve their wean age equivalent on the Arithmetic 

ecales* 

Although we have attempted to eKaminp all data available to 
us, small numbers and lack of cortparablllcy have frustrated our 
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t'TfofCB to HOnit* eKtonti We c^innot bo nntQ yet v/lint the lann* 
term plcturo for the.^e children vill be, but wa do not beliava 
Tnuch optliTiiain is called for unluss furulief efforts are made on 
their behalf. 

In v e n 1 1 f^ nt I o n o f Dt f f ti r,J. nn K f f n c t n t n the P it bl J c g ch ao 1 
Ac h 1 c VP ni e n h ci £ 0 1 d u r H 1 h 1 In b (liypothcsio 3a) 

The currant datn add only a footnote to the 1968-*69 studyp 

in i^'htth it: ^as found thnt a Bubgample (N ^ 5) c£ older gibllngs 

with yeutigar siblings contlTiulng in the Ancona program did better 

on th^ Hetr opol 1 tan Achievement battery than did a subnanipla 

(N ^ 10) of children with no elbltngs* Beenuae our data on Met-* 

ropolltan Achiii vemen t la dependent on pubXic school adminlatra^ 

tlon of chG teit which usually occurs In the third and sixth 

gradei this year two new siblings have reached the third grade 

where they received the Metropolitan Aehieveraent Battery along 

with one noti'-^s ib ling • In the previous year's iample all fifteen 

children had been participants in the 1965 eight Veek program. 

The three children reaching third grade this year have all been 

at. Alcona for two years before their entry into public school* 

Their Metropolitan Achievement scores are shown In Table 15» 

Child Ap the non-sibling does eohsiderably below grade level 

in word knowledge, word dls crimination , reading^ and spelling 

while the siblings B and C do better. To some extent these new 
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cases teiul to conflinn the hypotliaBln that oldar silbliniUi of con- 
tinuing famllleB who attaiid the public school do bcitcer than non- 
siblings in the public schools, llowcverp it is wgU to nDtc tliat 
for all of the Ancona children in public schoolgp the Hetropoli-^ 
tan scores at-e usunlly belDw the grcidc norms. 

Study of DlffugJ.on Effonta^ nnd BGhaviorol 

Bkllls of Younf»gr Sihlin^B (Hypothesis 3b) 

Among the thirteen flrst'^ygar Headstart children In the 

1969-70 sample^ seven were youngei: siblings of children %^ho were 

in the program or vho had been at Ancona at one time. Of these 

sevenp two children had siblings who are now in the public 

primary school and aix had siblings In the primary and nuriery 

classes at Ancona, One child has two siblings, one In public 

school and one at Ancona* Table 20 contains the entering 1969 

S tanf ord-Bine t data for thia group. Contrary to the hypothesis 

of a diffuaion effect to the lutelleetual attainments of younger 

siblingSi the nan-sibling group has a higher mean I#Q, score. 

This year's sibling group is comparable to last year's (mean 86*9) 

but the non^slblings are higher than last yearns non-siblings. 
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TnhU 20 

Bluet ScorfiF, At. Rntrnnce Into the Ancoiui ProRrfim 
For Younger Sibltrif'S .md 'Nrni-Sib lings in SciJtembor 19 69-70 



SibllnRB Nb 7 Non Slblinfjs 6 
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Iti keepltig with our attempt to tnaka evaluation more appro- 
priate with the Montessorl Curriculum^ children under four yeari 
of age were tested t^lth tlu Ml rrili^Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, 
The groups of slbltnga and non-'BlbllnaB can be compared on this 
meaeure also. Hovraver, two children of both groups ware above 
the age level for receiving the test and one child refused the 
test and after several attempti ^ere made to test him with this 
Initrumentp the child was dropped from this eamplei Tabla 21 
reports these data* 
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Table 'IX 



Mt-rrin-Mincr Montnl Ar.«, I-O- ^md l'c..rcciir4U Rnnk 
of Si1)]it»B and Non-Siblinr, Kntrnnts to the 

Anconn ProgVAm 
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Percnflti le 
Rniik 

80 
70 
45 
60 

11 

66.00 



Not! SlbtlnRS N" 5 

Child A 
Child D 
Child C 
Child D 
Child F 



41 121 95 

47 102 60 

38 100 50 

46 10 2 60 

40 j± 

42,4 104.6 62.00 



. Data from the Her Till-Palmer Scale does not support the 
hypothesis of a "slbUns diffusion effect" for younger child- 
ren of eontinuing fawilies. The grouse ace virtually identical 

in performance* 

To assess the poBSlble diffusion effects on younger sib- 
ling's non-cognitive behavior, means on the scflUs of examiner's 
ratings were compared to the non-sibling's means en examiner's 
ratings, which were made in cofljunctlon with the Stanf ord=.Binet 
given to both r,roup« at entrance into the 1969^70 vx^%X^m, Table 
22 contains these daca, 
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Um Scojes on Stanfofd-Blnet Exaininer'fi Ratlnp For SibUn|fl and 
Non Slbllnga Entering the MhU Pregraii 
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Only four ticftlcn rIujw dirCi;*: I'luieo of (nifl point at «uo«k} 
(1) The; uon-fii Jjl .tur,fi fire more diMLractlbli? by n dit" ic.r Rin of 1,38 
whlcb movea them sllghtJy uwny from iiotinfll at tentlvenerin (flcflle 
point S) toward "atttautcd to tlilnf^n extcrnnl to the task, but 
oble to return nttcntlon." (2) The BibJJnrjn are less Bclt- 
conCldont by oiiU'- tincl- onu -Ua 1 f acale points b\it Btil.l wrXI Wltbin 
tlie iiorinal ran};e on tlie ncale, while tlic non-aibllnRR nr« only one 
scale point away fron bcinR rated "quite confident." (J) Stb- 
llngn seem to refipond with more Bcnsc o£ challenge, while ttia non- 
siblings' mean almoBt rated "apparently wore comfortabXa with easy 
taaka." (4)Xn adequacy of vorbalizatlon non'-slb lings nre. «.looer 
to more easily understood and adequate speech whereaa alblinss' 
apeaeh ia rated more dlfficu,lt to understaind. On all otehef rat- 
ings meon difference botween the two groups is usually half 9 
acale point or less. There Is no Bystematlc evidence In these 
data that sugBCOts supporting the hypothcsii that non-c«Bttl tlve 
variables as measured by our rating scalefl are affected by a elb- 
llng diffusion effect for younBcr membera of continuing families. 
The dlfferenceo wehave found, with the ejeceptlon of Verhallaa- 
tion, might be Interpreted as reflecting higher family eKpfeta- 
tions* Less dlstractlbllity, more Intellectual challense con- 
comittant loss of self-conf idence might be a result ©f RftKlevctnent 
pressure. 

Con cl us ion "** 

On the baola of thoso data, we do not believe a dlffMSlon ef- 
fect Is operating In regard to younger slbllnEs' of cotiteinwing 
families at Ancona. Birth order nffGCte arc an obvloua confound- 
ing factor In asseBslng these data, 
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OVKRVIKW 

The reooarch on Ucadu tart chilch-Qn at Aiicnna began in 
19G5i a pc»rioc1 of ^^,rcat liopc In rcicr^tul to t;|i « efficacy of pre*- 
ochnol Intorvantlon for improvinB tlici lL£a chnnaos of cliEadvan-* 
taBGd childrori, Govornmant support of tup ynrk Is terminating 
with thin w^:ilinj^ ^ five ycarrj loiter. The aurrent mood In tho 
field In one of much mat^ caution atid recognition of coiiiplexl'** 
ties still only bartily unde rr. tend ^ This sm^ll rGsearch proj^at 
hiiH Tiilrrorod many uf the trauds Bean mure bn^'oadly* 

It la navet the le 8 8 true that the Indlvtiduols Involved at 
the flclipol, the teachers g parents and Ghlldnfen remain committed 
to the Ide/i of an integrated Bchool and hav# decided to continue 
to enroll Headatart children in tha program at the risk of eon*' 
sldetabla financial etrain on a email private Inatltutloni This 
decision revoals what the *Miard" data missels the personal and 
coTtimunlty value placed on the proBram over the last five years * 

Although it ie possible to dt^y some relatively firm conclu- 
siona from this research. In a real Beuse thm value of the prograjn 
remains unknown to the researcher. On one level, without a "con- 
trol" group of aiTnllar children^ the effect^ on the Headstart chlj- 
dran remain clouded. More Idlosyncratlcally ^ the effects on th^ 
Individual children had they not attended the program are simply 
unknowable* 

From a researcher's perspeetive, the '"hard" data do tend to 
c nflrm certain propoeltions and we will att'fempt to summarlEi 
these brlafly, 

1, Cognitive change. Attendance at thfe Montessorl preseh'ool 
does result in Initial increases tti In telli j^^snea test parformanea 
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flsraCiiourad by the S tanf ord-Blnet, Subfisquent In^r^asce wich 
cmtlriimd yeara lii tha prORrain mtm not found* Per a nuabet of 
yeacip lEivestli'aced the gf fecte of participation on a nyiabcr 
of P^iafiet tasks* We are c&nvliiced tliat the prograni docs not af** 
fact developmental ccruroa aai roflecteU In tliose taiks ♦ This 

year attampted to cofne eloseir to an asaassmant of ecrtaln "par-* 
foriaance"' ^spicts of doshltive functlDnlng vhleh \re belta^B mere 
fldaqiiately raflact the emphttseg in the MontessDrl curriculum. The 
data ofi WPFSI i Merr 1 ll*Pa Imcr , snd WISC scalpi for the Ancana 
samp Iq BiippDrt this Idea* ChsngG on th^si tests (or abavs avQt&gm 
p^ffottfance fcr ths elamtiit ^ity ohi ldrg^> le prassnt in ehlldren 
not 4)n3y after their flrat BCYiool ^xparitnca, but in sybasquent 
year^. This point needs fUTther Ifives tlga tlon , but W€ torttatlval^ 
coTtaludi that the Monteseori eurrl^ulusi la affaetive in sueh ar€dE 
as tlio davelopmoTi t of vlstsal^mot or integration eapaeitlesg scrtlng 
and m^chlng skills i aye-^hatid co ordination p and to momm dagrca 
nuib^t QpncoptSt 

tho data on tha S tanf ord^Dl^o c and other Intolligenca t^sts 
talcin eogothcr points to both the ^trangths and wenkncsaas ot the 
eutr ic^aluw* Tho scranfiths hdve Ju^t bean enumeratccl, The vaak* 
n^saaa saofn to lie prlinarlly In t\\B vorbal araa» Dho data on iti^ 
t^Ulg^nco tcsitSt tha rating sealodi and th^ Blrah proaodure eat^-> 
gotiai ail Indlcato sofna vorbal dillelt on tha part of thm ohlldran 
a deficit vrhlGh is not appreclflbly teduaod by attandaneo at a Moii* 
tasaari schoclt 

2, Schocl facllltativo b^havlatp • This ar^n haa bean studlad 
ty thie UB a of ratings and oth^r proeadurao^ includlnj the llartzig- 
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Blreh eatsgory system* the firot gtoups fltcendlng the lUadatart 
prograins at th^ sehpol. were ratihcr cxttema on somo of these 
sealafli notably r>is traetlblllty i and stiowad markad Impro^amcat 
which corralatgd vlth Improveratnt eii iiiti 13lig§»ee tiats . G roups 
atudlad In th« lait two years seemed mora raady far schoeL on 
thcea sealas dnd charefora few aaaial'^^la^a dlffiaifaAcas w&r€ 
fotiddt The ralatlvaly satlofactory status of the chlldrea to ba'* 
gin with also rasulted In little change ttom the beginning to the 
and of the schaol yaar* V/e cannot roally explain the sealing 
shift In tha eompcaltlofl ot the sample ovar the ccuifsa of this 

pfCj^Ct. 

3. Elementary schDol progresa » Only a small number of ctill** 
dran have to date aDntlnuad on into tha elamentary progTam at An^^ 
aona haying eomplatad the preschool eKperlanoa« We balleve It Is 
raally toe early to Judge the long-term progress ot thasa ehlldran 
espaeially relatlva to their cohort in the public schDols. It la 
neverthelass the casei that the data va have collaotad do not 
portond well for thasa chlldrenp In cciivantlonal terniSt The chil- 
dran do not perform at grade levels on the Metropalitan Achieve- 
ment battery I Indicating that they arc not mastettng the usual 
first-grade learning at the rate which la expaetcd natlcnally* 
Whather the timing of the olement ary 'prograin is such thbt spurts 
will occur later Is not known« Data cn the same children en the 
Wise shows normal to abeva average parforrsanea in regard to soma 
"par f ormanee*' areaa of functioning, Thasa data taken tcgathir 
svggest that the alemantary children do have areas of Btrength| 
but the elenentaty curriculum way not ha building upon thomt An 
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effoTt in this direction of currieuluin btiildlng seem ap- 

pTOpxlate. It may be that if the school wishes tb accomplish 
the vsual school Icarxitiig (as raflected In the Metropolitan) 
they may be ab 1© te ac by revising thtlr ini tifuctlDn to raovt ^ 
i-iom t\\m strengcha of the chlldran or they might cotislder a more 
heavlLy llngulatle pregr.am which le essttitlaliy compsniatDry • 

4* Diffusion effects^ Children who attended Ancona at one 
time and have younger sltllngs Btlll In the SchooL are achiavlns 
III tha public ichools at a somewhat better leva! than non** 
sibUngSp hut tielther group is at grada level* Agalni the xium^ 
hmrB of children Involved here are small * but the data are can-' 
iistent* Ke sych diffusion .effect i eeme evident tn rtgard to 
younger siblings* They do not look more ready for school or 
brighter whan they enter school than do non^slb llngE (if any- 
thing the reverse niay be indicated). We caiinot readily e3f.plaln 
this dlffirential dtffuaion effect. Birth order Is clearly a 
coafoundlng factor, but It may be that for oldsr children who 
havi already baen through the program^ the continued involvement 
is soiaawhat rcinforclngp whereas the younger children not havliiB 
yet had a school CKperlence remain assentlally unaffected* 

5* Social Interaction. Observations of children's Interact 
tlona at Ancens havt typically been ^characterised by a high Ig^al 
of Interaatlon aeroas social class and racial llnei* The inta- 
grated setting does In fact lead to contacts among children ra* 
gardlesa of their home background and racial Identification, 
lata over the years suggests that there Is some tendency for ' 
middle-class children to Increase their Interactloiis across racial 
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and social class lines vith lomgeT tenure iii the progtami whereas 
lover-class children mat tmd to make mora contaGts both positive 
and negative vlth miob&rs cf tlielx ovn group as timm pasees. On 
tha basis of sacioiaatrlc data %?e im^% quite eonftdent that the 
chlldran are iiot ahifting in tlielr cliolces ©£ frt^nda or inter-' 
action patterns on a sttreot^ple basisi but rather that particu- 
lar pajrsDnallty traits jof chlldrea lead to these shifts. Such 
corrBlates have not been itudltd by %xb^ but ^ovld mm^m a useful 
ar€a*^for furtliar Invest Igatlon • 

RicomTncndationB 

1* Future reBearch* The diffarentlal €ffeeta of the MontaS" 
sort currlaulum on areas of aognitlve funetioning deiarvea further 
attentlont Battsri and mors sictetiaivsi asaessTOsnts of the parfor- 
maiiee and linguistic areas aeeEis eallad for^ as does an inquiry 
into tba vork atylas devaloped by ahlldren ynder su^h a regimen* 
EKperlTOen tation vtth aleraantary school prograraa whltth articulate 
^ell with the children's strengths aiid veaknasaei mt the termlna'- 
tl©n of a Montessori preaahool program is badly neadad. It raises 
tha qucstlan as to vbather a heavy parf oriaatias amphaslB can be 
used to taach tradttlonal early acadenalc sklllE* 

More research im needed ti\ the area of social attitudes and 
Interactiori aaong chlldxen of dlvarse baakgr^unds. Specif ic fae- 
toTs wblch lead to continuing ppsltlva interactlom aeroBS groups 
sheuld ba Isolated, and the role of the school and teachers in 
this proctes shoiild be Inveet Igatad , 

2, Efforts Bpeclflcally at AtiDoiia, VTa helluva tba time Is 
ripe for the staff to turn to a aurrlaulum davelopment project 



based on what we have learned and a conalde ration of the educa-' 
tional objectives which they believe to be worthy* Greater ef- 
fort can certaifily be placed on attempts at individualizing Iti* 
atructlon in the elementary program on the basis of dlfferintlal 
raadlness of the eUlldren, 

The decision of the school to malntatn the Headstart program 
is a sound ona both educationally and socially. It is as oppor- 
tunity to .contitiue a positive relratlGashlp vlth tht .surroundlag 
community i to give the eh lid ten from all group s needed aMp oaure 
to Dne another> and an Intellectual challenge to thm school and 
its a taf f 4 
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kmtL School Hcad^taft Uxo^m Ratings ;oC Behavior 
During Individual Intel ligence Testing 



Data 



Stanford4ine£ Form 



PistraciilM Uty 

^ 1 2 

GDn-iplctely 
absorbed by 
task. Maintains 
interest threugh- 

oriented to £ 
kctjccn items 



3 

Intarcstsd.& 
attantivej viith v,^ 
little aLtuntion 
to thingo uKf^nal 
to tha test /' , ' 



5 

•Mml attentiva* 
licss. TaskB 
elicit sufficient 
attontioUj thou|li 
at Mention My occa* 
sionally wander 
batwean itfias 



7 § 

Actracted by 
things GKternal 
to tliG test, but 
can yctucn to taoki 
If child cries to 
maintain attention, 
it is with aoine 
effort . 



9 

Difficult to get 
end hold a^ttcncion 



Activity' Uvfil 
1 

llyperactive; 
activity out' 
of-bounds 



3 4 3 ^ 

Quite activQ, but Fairly active, 
with control of but able to sit 
om activity quiecly for the 

testing 



1 8 

Rather gedentary, 
slow; or lomcwhat 
constristcd in 
action (Circle 



9 

Depressed or very 
constricti3d 
(Circle Miich) 



Spaed of Reiponss * 'ycrki Itcnis 



1 

Responds very 
to 



I 3 
■ No hesitaclon in 
responding 



instruction 



4 5 

Soiiie delibcratioii, 
kit rasponsos not 
ienerally slow 



1 

Usually slow to 
respond " 



9 ■ 

Slow to respond; 
urging nmid. 



Speed nf Regp onsQ » Parforniance Itoins 



1 

Ecsponds very 
rapidly to 
ins truce ioii4 



I 3 

No hesitation in 
rcspQndini; • 



4 5 

SoniG di^libcratiofl, 
kt responses noli 
generally slow 



6 ? 

Usual ly slow to 
respond 



Slow to respond; 
urging ncoded 



1 



Initiativa Iti Dealing ^uCh Imz Mm^n 



1 2 
lively 
handlQi RiaUilals, 
begins own tasks 



3 ^ . 5 
May begin to Walts bx instrue- 

hatidle MWruils, cions, but eager 
may feel he kws to be|in 
\<iUt to do 



6 7 

Responds £0 
ins Ei'uci: ions, 
but does not 
initiate, activity; 
is not "sut" to 
begin until 
initrgctions given 



B 9 

Urging needed to 
I'copond 



Si^lf-ConfidGiico oil Taiiks 



1 2 

Over'Cflnfidciit; 
does not 
i'cco|jni2C own 
IMtations 



3 

^uite confidenc 
in own ability, 
Answers assar- 
tively 



RaalisEicaUy 
self-confidenE, 
Hay shm tmg- 
nition of own 
liniitations; 
rQsponds totter* 
of-factly 



6 1 

Some distrust of 
own ability, 
heiitancy 



5 

Distrust a o^fi 
ability, Iksitant 
in reriponse ; ■ may 
QKpress cunccrn 
about adequacy of 
responses 



I 

Can't givQ up, 
Gvcn aftef much 
rt 



3 

pQrsistwt; 
dilficult tasks 
lead to redoublGd 
eflort 



Som parsistcnce; 
doDsn't gin up 
without trying 



S 1 

Tendency to give 
up after first 
attempt unsuccess- 
ful 



8 '} 

Givoi up easil^j 
M\\Qt[ does 
not conie alnioit 
iiiiedlateiy 



Rt'iicclon to failure 



Q 

Ignores failufQ; 
success or 
MlucQ not an 
issui' 



I 

Aware of failure, 
but shows no 
dilconifortj and 
does not need 
raaisuirinco 



3 

SoiDS discomfort 
at failure can be 
seen, buc confi" 
dense easily 
reitoi'^d 



5 

Disconcerted by 



failure, needs 

frequent 

reassutanQe 



7 

Witlidrawtng, hostile 
or denying 
(Circle whlcli) 
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■S^'n-ii: of rf)£.dlMt.\ial Ghnllcnp 



MC, casks 
elicit: ^mut 

sense of 
challonije 



3 

Hard Easks arc 
mt wiEli special 
cffori; 



5 

on pi'obldrii is 
flppwpi'iatu to level 
of difEiculliy, bye 
thare is no sense 
of cliallQnge 



6 7 

Apparuntly mote 
coifortablc wlCh 
eapy tasks 



9 

Prefers onl^ 641),' 
Casks 



IJllUnt'nc'SS Eo ConEintic witli Test 



Uf^or to 
eoritinuc 



3 

HalnEaiiis active 
interasE 



5 

Hild intorGst in 
tasks; concinues 
to ti'y 



Loses interasE 
in ciisks, but 
continues to 
eoniply 



9 

Actively secy 
Edi'minatioii 



1 



3 

Rather eoiifidQiit 



k 5 
Keitlier confident 
noi' loarful 



ht\m Einild 



9 

Painfully shy, 
constncced 



ml^l tnltifltiM joith Atlult 
2 3 



1 

Attcpipp tfi 
dofnliiatc tH? 
situation 



^ 5 

Often initiatca Responsive^ but 
social intsrehanp usually docs no^ 

initiatQ social 
cli 



7 

lather passive 



1 

Hevet tak^s 
initiative; 
rosponsas m 



Cosunlcatlon o.f Affect 



1 

hlmt m 
It'thibition of 
affQctivs 
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3 



EKpriisses affect 
freely, but with 
self-control 



4 5 

Occagional oh- 
prcasion of 
aClcci; 



6 7 

Tcnde to inhibit 
affect, of rather 
flat (Cifck wh 



Vary flat; m 

oiiioEional 

OKpt^sssion 



1 • a 

si'fisUive to 
aJult's MU\m\ 
eiinstantly looks 
to^adiiU for 

ycrnaUyEion 

I 2 

Si>S£di pcffectly 
clear and 
andcrsEaridablQ 



3 



tmii to lgn(5rc 
own needs; m\m 
anxious £p comply 



3 , 

Oeeasloiial e^i'ofs 
within genet 



Makes own \mk 
known, bu^ quitQ 



6 ? 8 



5 

there are gnors, 
bu^ [ipeech is stlU 
ciasily undaystgod 



1 

Sfseecli EomQciiiiea 
unierstintl, Thig 
igpMkliy when 



Actively negaEiV" 
Is^ic 



Speecli very dlffieuh 
to lindflratanil 



Ai'ticuUtion; 



VQC^buUtyi 



Roporl: on Saclnl Work Prop,rnm 
by Liln Gordon 

i 

i * 

The eoclal work pvogrnm covered a wide riinoa of flervlceo 
which were begun, aa In pravlou!i years, on an attDraptcd graup 
basid. The assistant director of the ochooli a tralnad worker^ 
set up weekly paraut meatlngs which includad aGtivc profeo^ 
sional and lay community people from proBrams and aBoneles at- 
tempting to meet ncods applicable to Ancona parentB, e*g.| the 
principal of the neighborhood public school to which^ moat of 
the ehlldren will eventually transferi Howeveri the meetings 
were poorly attended despite individual contact with the fami- 
lies to encourage their participation. The one eucoessful en*- 
ceptlon was an overflow group of both Ancona and non-Ancona 
neighborhood residents who came to hear a Department of Urban 
Renewal representative apeak to the current efforts to help poor 
people purchase homes. Howeverp follow-up to this meeting by the 
social worker with three individuals who were thus motivated re- 
sulted only in frustrating efforts by worker and clients to tra- 
verse bureaucratic and political obstacle courses. Although the 
Ancona group work program was of dubious valuer it was clear that 
the parents were active still in groups of their own choosing i 
National Welfare Rights Organigatlori , Operation Breadbasket, the 
Hyde Park Community Conference, the local park breakfast program. 

The director of the school, also a trained social worker, 

had been administrative head of the school since 1967 and had had 

f 

regular contact with most of the families as individual needs in- 
dlcated. Crisis. Intervention continued to be paramount. It Is 
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clc«nr that Inndfniuntn weilnro asiilninncCi nnn-oxlo ten t lower 
rental llvablG houriingp pollcn-povcrty population InteraGtionp 
and intcr-blMCk canfllct nti\ fundnmental to tho entire reality 
functioning capacities of flj^ the families. To cite a few gpe* 
clfle doily coping concefnas no welfare budget for children's 
winter clothing was allocated in an inflation-battered grant; 
only ten units of a new ly-cona true ted 250 apartment neighborhood 
project were allotted to low-lneoiite familleB ("and we will eon" 
eider only those with good references")! parenta were questioned 
by police to determine children's pooaible involvement in area 
killings, holdupSi purse^Bnatching , f Ire-bombings p break-ina| 
gangs impinged inereaBlnEly on younger children. Especially 
heard was the increasing ambivalence about black militants and 
conflict as to the black faction with which they could or wanted 
to identify, A Black Parents' Group emerged from the middle" 
class parent body at the school during the year in an effort to 
seek possible funding in the black community for the dying Head- 
start program; the par t ielpation of the Headatart parents was 
solieited by this group with minimal roiponse* 

However inadequate or disappointing the social work concrete 
results appeari one fact stands out elearlyi the Headstart chil- 
dren came to school regularlyt and parents were strongly Identi- 
fied with Aneona as the school which' their child or children at- 
tended and where they wished them to continue to attend . From 
social workers' observation^ teachers continued to be very highly 
motivated with the children concerned about the^^r learnlngi emo-* 
tionalp and psychological needsi contacting parants when children 
did net attend schooli and offering concrete asalstance (not 
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financial) on a volimtary banls* The children %^Qt& truly Inte- 
grotcd Into the claooes with childran thoy had known for several 
yeiiro , 

Tha most concrete pooBible demonstration of parente- wish 
for children to attend Ancona is that for the first year , it was 
not neceesary to purBue parents for re'^regis tration for the fol-* 
lowine v ear* e vc ry ch ild but one (who was about to itiove from 
the area) was re«regis tcred for the 1970'-71 school yearp even 
though the entire parent body and staff was aware that Headetart 
funding would be terminating* In addition^ ten unBollclted 
Headatart applications were rGceived from new neighborhood pa- 
rants. The board of direotors of the school voted at its July, 
1970| ineeting to assume funding responsibility for Headstart 
children at the same dollar amount granted by OEO for tuition 
in 1969-70, 

At this writing, thirty*nine Headstart children are reglS'- 
tered for the 1970*71 school year, slxtean at the eletnentary 
level, twenty-three in the preschool* The tuition dollar amount, 
at Increased school fees, is approximately |30,000 which the 
board of directors hopes to fund through its direct efforts. 
This major commitment reflects the determination of this parent* 
owned school to continue as a community-based institution Includ- 
ing representatlvei of all socio-economic groupe In the area* 
Philosophically, the school has rejected the Idea of any continued 
funding through local Headstart and Follow-Through sources be-* 
cause of the requirement of having B0% disadvantaged population 
in one classroomi the children will remain fully Integrated 
throughQut th e entire school . 
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With thct completion of tliK research lui'l demonstration pro- 

gram, fornial tGStingi obGervntioni and fpllow**up of the children 

will be endod. Howavt^r, five years of lleadstart programming at 

t 

Ancona has firraly established a climate of interesti commltmenti 
and earnest involvement in the program. Enrollment will eontinue 
as an Ancona-f unded program (or deficit) in 1970«71, The direc- 
tor of the school has resigned to ^Lisume another pooitian but 
will rGiiiain social work consultant for the school on a voluntary 
basis; contact with the families will be continued by the teach- 
ers with the social worker participating as need arises, Hope- 
fullyi aome effort will be made by the staff to continue follow- 
up. 

Communication from all teachers , office staff p and many 
mlddle-class parents indicates that however adequate a growth eK- 
perlenee Headstart may have been for the children and families in 
the programi everyone else participating has testified to expari- 
encing eKclting professional and/or personal growth. The report 
of the last year of the program must emphasise, underllnei and 
proclaim the repaated first hand confrontation with the uncom- 
promialng and unremitting evidences all goals for which all com- 
pensatory educational programs have striven can be achieved only 
if families have a guaranteed cash Income and services adequate 
to meet the legitimatje human needs biased on maximizing dignity 
and opportunity for all individuals in our society. 
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